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1 CAR, 8000 GALLONS _.. 13 CARS, 666 TONS 
OF FUEL OIL re is OF FUEL COAL 














A representative month’s operation of our 100-ton, 4 
600-horsepower Diesel-Electric switching locomotive shows 697 : 4 
hours worked in Classification Yard service formerly performed ES, 
by 8-wheel steam locomotives, 208,000 pounds on drivers. Daily - 


average 23.2 hours. Availability and Utilization 96.8% 





Consumed 3.6 gallons of fuel oil hourly. Oil cost 4.5 ee 
cents delivered. Hourly expense 16.2 cents. Coal at 54 cents a - 
ton on tenders would be necessary to meet this Diesel fuel per- ‘i 
formance. One tank car of oil fueling as many switching hours 
as 13 cars of coal. ‘ 







Saved 74.25 cents hourly, or $528.66 for the month, 
by one man operation. ie 


Elimination of smoke. No water expense. Reduced 
locomotive repair and enginehouse expense. Less locomotives 
needed as result of Diesel higher availability and greater flex- 
ibility. Faster and smoother switching effected with saving in 
locomotive hours by improved visibility and exact control of power 
at all speeds. No “taking water” or fire cleaning delays. 


900 h. p. and 1200 h. p. switchers are now available, also 1800 h. p. 
locomotives for transfer, hump and helping service. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO U. S. A. 
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Angle bar welding 
on the right-of-way 


VEMEWS. WOM Cagle Bis 


WEN batter occurs on the rail surface, 
the wear is rapidly passed on to the joint 
bar. Then the joint bars become loose and 
make poor riding track. Angle bar welding 
by the oxy-acetylene process is the remedy. It 
actually provides a new made-to-order fishing 
surface. Building-up the bars with highly wear- 
resistant new metal to a surface slightly higher 
than the original compensates for wear on the 
under side of the rail head. 

This work can be done on line of road where 


track is being brought to line and surface, or bars 


ConTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


Building-up worn joint bars can save rail- 
roads thousands of dollars annually. The 
repair and replacement of bars is a continu- 
ous performance: a small supply of bars is 
used for change-out, the bars to be repaired 
are measured for wear, taken out and rebuilt, 
then used to replace others. This alternating 


procedure continues until the entire stretch 





of track under repair is completed. 


can be shipped to a central point for rebuilding. 

Oxweld Railroad Service is in position to 
assist its Railroad clients in organizing this type 
of work, in the field or shop, for the greatest 
possible savings. 

Equipment, materials and supplies of the 
highest quality and of maximum operating 
efficiency as well as the benefits of over twenty 
years of experience in research in railroad weld- 
ing are available to users of Oxweld Railroad 
Service. The majority of Class I roads are 


Oxweld contract customers. 
THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE CO. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uCC) 
NEW YORK: 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
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Gulf, Mobile & Northern Buys Motor Trains 
of Welded Construction. .. 
A description of these two streamlined units built by the American Car & 


Foundry Company of Cor-Ten steel and designed to provide flexible facilities 
for day and night travel. 


Employs Drastic Measures to Cure Slide Condition 


Tells how Chesapeake & Ohio constructed rock-filled trench to carry relocated 
line across gumbo deposit on hillside near Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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Smoke and Cinders 
are easy om 
TONCAN IRON 


In smoke jacks, tender coal spaces and wher- 
ever sulphurous vapors or waters waste away 
ordinary metals, try Toncan Iron for greater 
permanence. » » » This alloy of refined iron, 
copper and molybdenum stands next to the 
stainless metals in corrosion resistance. Its 
uniform composition minimizes pitting and 
localized corrosion. » » » There are scores of 
places in the roundhouse, shop and yards 
where the superior ability of Toncan Iron to 
withstand corrosion will reduce repairs. » » » 


Use it where a higher degree of rust-resistance 





is desired and watch your maintenance costs 


decline. » » » » » » » » » » » » 
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President Roosevelt's 
Message on Iransportation 


Last week President Roosevelt sent to Congress his 
long expected message advocating transportation legis- 
lation. He favored further modification of the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act; passage by the House of the bill 
for regulation of highway carriers, which already has 
passed the Senate; regulation, also, of air and inter- 
coastal and inland waterway carriers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and extension of the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act and of the office of 
co-ordinator for at least another year. 

Probably no transportation interest is entirely satis- 
fied with the message. The railways would have pre- 
ferred that the President should not have recommended 
extension of the Emergency Transportation Act. They 
believe that solution of the problems of railway co- 
ordination should be left to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, free from the official criticism and pres- 
sure now received from the co-ordinator and his staff. 
They regret that the President did not indorse the 
Pettengill bill for repeal of the long-and-short-haul sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act. Other carriers 
may not like the recommendations for their regulation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, although 
there is at present less opposition to such regulation, 
especially by operators of regular highway service, than 
in the past. 


Similar Regulation for All Carriers 


The agitation for regulation of other carriers com- 
parable with that applied to the railways was begun 
about six years ago. It was long strongly and even 
bitterly opposed. That it is now advocated in a presi- 
dential message is highly significant as respects the 
effectiveness of the work of educating official and public 
sentiment that has been carried on. There are some 
statements in the President’s message of hardly less sig- 
nificance than what he says about regulation. He refers 
to “great expenditures of government funds for the 
development of waterways and for the building of great 
highways” as having helped to enlarge the transporta- 
tion problem “far beyond that conception which domin- 
ated most of our past legislation on the subject.” He 
says, “In some instances the government has helped 
a little. In others it retarded. In still others it has 
given special assistance from time to time—in many 
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instances without rhyme nor reason.” Such state- 
ments must imply condemnation of reckless govern- 
ment expenditures to subsidize railway competitors, al- 
though they are not otherwise alluded to. 

It is essential that Congress and the public shall 
have made clear to them the real issue presented by 
the President’s message. This is, whether different 
classes of carriers competing for exactly the same pas- 
senger and freight business shall be treated entirely 
differently by the national government. Can anything 
but ignorance or intellectual dishonesty explain oppo- 
sition, ostensibly in the public interest, from any source, 
to legislation necessary to establish equal terms of com- 
petition for all carriers? 

On one side are the railroads; on the other side, car- 
riers by air, highway and water. The service, rate- 
making and financing of the railways are all strictly 
and comprehensively regulated by the national govern- 
ment. Similar regulation of other carriers is opposed 
by certain interests and their spokesmen. Reasonable- 
ness and fairness require that they present specifically 
the grounds for their opposition, and the exact alterna- 
tive policy they favor. But they do not. 


How Much Competition? 


When called upon to do so some of them reply 
that competition in transportation is in the public in- 
terest. But how much and what kind of competition? 
They don’t say. Present government policies allow 
other carriers to use every means they please to take 
traffic from the railways, but forbid the railways, under 
severe penalties, to use most of the same means to get 
and hold traffic. What rational argument for thus 
handicapping competition by the principal and most 
essential means of transportation can possibly be made 
by persons who at the same time contend that compe- 
tition is desirable? 

Some contend that regulation of railways should be 
reduced rather than regulation of other carriers in- 
creased. To equalize competitive conditions without 
increasing regulation of other carriers would require 
that the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(1) limiting increases and reductions of railway serv- 
ice, (2) prohibiting unfair railway discriminations, and 
(3) compelling the railways to publish and maintain 
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their rates until authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to change them, should all be repealed. It 
would also require repeal of the Railway Labor Act 
providing for government intervention in controversies 
regarding working conditions and wages, and of the 
Emergency Transportation Act, especially the labor 
provisions of the latter act. No one opposing regula- 
tion of other carriers has yet advocated anything ap- 
proaching this much reduction of railway regulation. 
Why not? Simply because it would open the way for 
a great deal more competition than the now unregulated 
carriers want. It would, in fact, enable the railways 
to drive most other carriers out of business. Spokes- 
men of other carriers assert that the railways are seek- 
ing to re-establish a monopoly of transportation. The 
surest possible way to re-establish it would be to give 
the railways the same freedom from regulation that 
their competitors now have. 


The Neglected Question of Subsidies 


On the other hand, continuance of present govern- 
ment policies would enable other carriers to take 
so much traffic from the railways as permanently to 
cripple the nation’s most important and vital agencies 
of transportation. The railways are asking that their 
own regulation be reduced as well as that of their 
competitors increased. They ask that the long-and- 
short haul provision of the Interstate Commerce Act 
be repealed to enable them to compete more effectively 
with other carriers, and especially inter-coastal water 
carriers. Every consistent advocate of less railway 
regulation must support this proposal. The railways 
are asking that regulation of service and rates similar 
to that applied to them be applied to other interstate 
carriers. Unless railway regulation is to be greatly 
reduced, this is plainly in the public interest. They 
are asking that all subsidies to their competitors be 
withdrawn. Subsidies were not mentioned in the 
President’s message, but what fair or valid argument 
ever has been or could be advanced for the taxpayers 
continuing to spend many millions of dollars annually 
to enable other carriers to take traffic from the rail- 
ways? Plainly, if they do not need subsidies they 
should not be given them, and if they do need them 
it is because they are more expensive means of trans- 
portation than the railways are. Why should the 
public tax itself to enable more expensive means of 
transportation to take traffic from cheaper means? 

The President’s message deals very inadequately with 
the transportation problem. It involves questions of 
subsidies and of reduction of railway regulation, espe- 
cially repeal of the long-and-short haul provision, to 
which he did not refer. Adoption of his proposal to ex- 
tend the Emergency Transportation Act probably would 
postpone railroad economies that otherwise would soon 
be effected. The message’s recognition of the fairness 
and public need of comparable regulation of all car- 
riers does, however, mark an advance toward the 
solution of the transportation problem. 
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ls Price the Only 


Consideration? 


Do the railways want good ties? If so, what con- 
structive steps are they taking to secure them? These 
are not new questions. Neither do they relate to a 
problem to which the railways have been oblivious, 
for many roads have long been and still are giving 
it very real consideration. Recent investigations in- 
dicate, however, that this attitude is by no means uni- 
versal. The questions raised above are, therefore, still 
pertinent. 

No one acquainted with the facts will deny that the 
railways as a whole are buying markedly better ties 
than they did 15 years ago. Much of the credit for 
this progress is due to the tie committee of the A.R.E.A. 
for its continued agitation of this subject. Credit is 
due also to certain producers, who have brought their 
practices into conformity with A.R.E.A. requirements 
and have aided in extending their adoption. 

Yet investigation shows that not a few roads are still 
deficient in their purchasing practices and also in the 
manner in which they are seasoning and treating their 
ties. So far as purchasing is concerned, the limited 
demand for ties today places any road in a position to 
secure any grade of ties that it desires. Any road, 
therefore, that is now accepting ties that are inferior 
either as to accuracy of manufacture, to decay or other 
defects, or is grading them inaccurately, is doing so 
of its own volition, rather than by reason of a limited 
supply. Where such a practice prevails, it is usually 
defended on the ground that departures from the speci- 
fications enable the road to purchase its ties cheaper. 
This raises at once the question whether buying on 
price, at the expense of quality, is economical. It 
also raises a question whether any saving is actually 
effected, when all factors are considered. 

In view of the large amount of money which a rail- 
way invests in its ties, it would appear self-evident 
that after buying them it is to its interest to protect 
this investment by seeing that they are seasoned in 
accordance with the best known practice. Yet an in- 
spection of the conditions under which not a few roads 
are seasoning their ties discloses a situation that is 
far from satisfactory. In fact, the only valid explan- 
ation for the condition of some yards is that the execu- 
tive engineering and purchasing officers on these roads 
are not familiar with the facts. Clearly, the situation 
is one deserving of much more attention than it is now 
receiving. 

In these days when the limited demand places the 
railways in a position to obtain ties made to any rea- 
sonable requirements, and when forward-looking pro- 
ducers are seeking business on a basis of strict ad- 
herence to specifications, even to the extent of guaran- 
teeing compliance with the recognized standard speci- 
fications of the A.R.E.A., the railways owe it to them- 
selves to put their own houses in order individually in 
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order that their practices may become so fixed that they 
will not collapse under the stress of a shortage of sup- 
ply and competitive buying that will arise when busi- 
ness revives and the roads return to the markets for 
enlarged requirements to make good the deficiencies of 
the last five years. 


The Report on 
Earnings of Employees 


The report on annual earnings of railroad employees, 
1924-1933, by the section of labor relations in the 
Co-ordinator’s organization, which we hope to find 
space to summarize in an early issue of Railway Age, 
is, we suppose, of some value as a sociological docu- 
ment. Average annual earnings of most classes of 
railroad employees have been relatively low during 
the past few years because of part-time work made 
necessary by the depression and high hourly wage 
rates. That much was known in a general way before 
this report appeared, and all the report has done 
is to confirm this generalization with detailed statistics. 
The section of labor relations missed a real oppor- 
tunity by its failure to make any real comparison 
between the earnings—or the wage rates—of rail- 
road employees and those doing similar work in com- 
peting forms of transportation. Perhaps it may see 
fit to remedy this omission later on. 

“There are many railroad workers,” says the re- 
port, “particularly in maintenance service, whose basic 
rates of pay have not been brought up to the minimum 
standards for comparable employees in other industries. 
Kor these workers minimum wage rates should be 
adopted. It is true that the railroad industry is faced 
with extremely difficult financial problems. . . .” 

Precisely. The railroad industry is faced with “ex- 
tremely difficult financial problems” and one of the 
reasons for such a situation is the fact that wage rates 
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of transportation employees on the railroads are two 
or three times as much as those of such employees in 
competing forms of transportation. Maintenance em- 
ployees on the railroads come into competition with 
maintenance employees in other forms of transporta- 
tion indirectly or not at all.. But employees of water 
carriers and bus and truck drivers are in direct com- 
petition with transportation employees on the rail- 
roads and the disparity in wage rates has caused a 
huge diversion of traffic to railroad competitors. 

It is, of course, sometimes argued that the railway 
wage level is no handicap in meeting motor competi- 
tion because railway labor costs pro-rated over the 
tonnage of the average train are lower than the aver- 
age labor costs per ton moved by highway. But high- 
way carriers do not compete with the average train: 
they compete with the marginal train—the train which 
just carries enough traffic to pay out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. The labor cost per ton of such a train is much 
higher than the average. The railroads have to keep 
their rates relatively high everywhere (since railroad 
rates have to be uniform) to continue these marginal 
trains in operation. If wage rates for motor transport 
labor were higher or those for railroad transportation 
labor were lower, railroad rates could be reduced in 
competitive situations and traffic would thus be re- 
gained, enabling the railroads to employ more men 
and reduce part-time work, thus increasing annual 
earnings. 

It is regrettable in the extreme that so many rail- 
road employees, as shown in this report, have not been 
making a decent living. But it is more important to 
do something to correct that situation than merely 
to show that it exists. By showing the effect of un- 
equal wage rates for comparable labor upon trans- 
port competition the labor relations section might pro- 
vide a factual basis for corrective action. It will be 
unfortunate for railroad labor, and employees in com- 
peting forms of transportation as well, if it limits its 
observations to the narrow and unproductive field 
covered in its recent report. 








This inequitable regulation [of the 
railroads] is at least three-fold, to wit: 

1—Railroads are held to published 
and authorized rates and fares, whereas 
their highway competitors are for the 
most part free to make rates “on the 
spot” which will capture the cream of 
the traffic. 

2—As to two-thirds of their operat- 
ing expenses, namely, labor costs, the 
railroads are in the grip of a federal 
Statute which can be, and is, invoked 
to bring in political intervention on the 
side of wage-scale maintenance or in- 
crease; their competitors are free to 
pay the “going rate” for man-power. 

3—For the taxes they pay the rail- 
—From the Wall Street Journal 


cn 


“This Deck Has Been Stacked” 


roads receive nothing directly useful to 
them in the conduct of their business 
or the provision of any part of the plant 
they must use for transportation; their 
competitors get in exchange for their 
tax payments the right of way and 
hard-surfaced roadbeds on which they 
run their trucks and buses for hire. 
Here is a combination of conditions 
weighted against the carriers beyond 
any semblance of justice. The financial 
plight of the rail carriers is due in con- 
siderable part, of course, to the re- 
duced total volume of traffic moving. 
But to attempt to dismiss their case in 
that fashion would fall short of com- 
mon honesty. If it be argued that the 


railroads must meet the going price for 
transportation in a competitive mar- 
ket, it is undeniable that they must also 
be free to enter that market on equal 
terms with all comers. If the market for 
transportation service must be publicly 
regulated, the same regulation must be 
equitably imposed upon all who enter it. 

These are obvious principles ‘which 
stand wholly apart from any question 
whether or not a few or all the rail- 
roads are excessively capitalized. They 
will have to be recognized before a 
beginning can be made upon the grave 
problem of how permanently to assure 
the country the transportation service 
it must have. 
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Gulf, Mobile & Northern Buys Motor 
Trains of Welded Construction 


Built by American Car and Foundry Company of Cor-Ten steel, 
they provide flexible facilities for. comfortable travel 
day and night-—Exterior is streamlined 


WO fully streamlined Diesel-electric trains have 
| been designed and built by the American Car 

and Foundry Company for the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, in the design of which, using U. S. S. Cor-Ten 
steel as the principal material of construction, a large 
reduction in weight has been achieved. John Wana- 
maker, New York, and E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del., were consultants on color 
and other details of decoration. 

Unlike most of the trains of light-weight streamlined 
construction which have been built during the past two 
years, the G. M. & N. trains are not articulated but are 
made up of completely separate coach units. Each train 
consists of three cars: A power car, in which is mounted 
a 660-hp. McIntosh & Seymour Alco type Diesel engine 
directly connected to a Westinghouse generator ; a buffet 
coach with compartments for white and colored pas- 
sengers, and an observation-sleeping car. Mail and 
baggage compartments are included in the power car. 
A seventh coach, without buffet facilities, is provided 
for use interchangeably in the two trains. 

When these trains are placed in service the G. M. & 
N. will have completely replaced steam motive power in 
its passenger service with self-propelled internal-com- 
bustion equipment. The road, which in addition to its 
complete adoption of internal-combustion passenger 
motive power, has been a pioneer in passenger rate re- 
duction, operates through-passenger service between 
Jackson, Tenn., on the north and New Orleans, La., and 
Mobile, Ala., on the south, at a rate of two cents per 
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flectric Streamlined Passenger Train 


passenger-mile and without surcharge in sleeping-car 
fares. Since 1933 the through day run between Jackson, 
Tenn., and Mobile, Ala., has been operated by Brill 
“535” gas-eliectric motor cars, usually with two trailers 
éach. This service, for the past year, cost an average 
of approximately 34.5 cents per train-mile, including 
interest, depreciation, taxes, insurance and maintenance 
of the motor-car and trailer coach equipment. The runs 
require a mileage of 409 per day. 

The new Diesel-electric trains will handle the through 
service between Jackson, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., 
where it is expected to produce similarly satisfactory 
train-mile costs. These are night runs which will be 
made on a schedule of approximately twelve hours for 
the 488 miles in each direction, with 39 stops, including 
flag stops. The southern end of these runs, between 
Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans, a distance of 186 
miles, is through a territory of relatively high popula- 
tion density. To meet the traffic conditions the extra 
coach is added to the train in the morning at Jackson, 
Miss., for the run to New Orleans and is returned to 
Jackson in the evening on the northbound trip. In this 
service, in addition to the coaches replaced, the two new 
trains will replace three steam locomotives, two for 
operation between Jackson, Tenn., and Bogolusa, La., 
and a third locomotive of lighter weight between Bogo- 
lusa and New Orleans, required because of Lake 
Ponchartrain bridge restrictions. 

Although made up of separate coaches the trains 
possess unusually smooth, unbroken lines. This is due 
to the employment of welding by which the exterior 
sheathing and the frame members have been 
joined and the sheets joined to each other so that 
there is a complete absence of rivet heads or lap- 
ping of one sheet over another from one end of 
each car to the other. It is also due to the com- 
plete closure of the space between the ends of the 
cars by diaphragms which maintain the con- 
tinuity of surfaces without interruption between 
the coaches. The curved contours of the front 
end of the power car are relieved by the employ- 
ment of a low monitor above the engine room 
which is carried down over the front end to the 
bottom of the windows. The rear of the obser- 
vation-sleeping car, following aerodynamic lines, 
1s reduced in width and rounded at the end in 


The Observation Compartment 








The Ladies’ Dressing Room in the 
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53! at Truck Centers 


sweeping curves in which the roof hood and the skirting 
are blended. 

The trains are to be operated under the name of “The 
Rebel,” to indicate the management’s desire to dis- 
tinguish the difference between them and _ traditional 
methods of transportation. The difference is further 
emphasized by the exterior color scheme and style of 
decoration. A broad band of Chinese red extends from 
3 in. below to 2 in. above the windows and is unbroken 


End of the Observation Compartment 





In the Sleeping-Car 


; Tank ' Women 


eit Na a Vestibule” Women, - 1gu Truck Centers 


Floor Plan of C 


from the front to the rear end of the train. The roofs 
and the remainder of the sides are of aluminum color, 
except for a band of gray 11 in. wide covering the in- 
wardly curved skirting at the bottom. The lettering is in 
red outlined in black and narrow stripes of black are 
used to separate the body colors where they join, as 
well as to outline the top of the letterboard space. The 
name of the train appears in aluminum outlined in black 
on the broad red band at the sides of the power car. To 
add to the striking appearance of the front end of the 
train the sides and roof of the monitor are in red and 
an emblem of conventionalized wings on the front be- 
low the windows is also in red with black lines and 
across it are the initials of the road in polished chro- 
mium. The exterior finish is done in Duco lacquer. 
The use of red has not been adopted entirely for its 
aesthetic value; it is already a feature of the exterior 
finish of other motor-car equipment on the railroad be- 
cause of its value in attracting attention and warning 
persons at highway crossings ‘and employees in yards 
and along the track of the approach of a moving train. 


Interior Facilities and Decoration 


The buffet passenger coach weighs 94,560 lb. It is 
4 in. long in- 
over the buffers when coupled. 


the second car in each train and is 74 ft. 


side and 75 ft. 10 


The “Swing” Coach 
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It seats 38 persons in the white compartment and 24 in 
the colored compartment. The seats are of the individual 
non-reversible type with reclining backs, and above each 
is an individual basket luggage rack of polished alu- 
minum. Each of the two compartments is provided with 
men’s and women’s toilet facilities with both hot and 
cold running water in the porcelain wash basins. Be- 
cause of the rapid change of the atmosphere effected by 
the air-conditioning and ventilating system, it is con- 
sidered unnecessary to provide separate smoking com- 
partments. 

The interior finish is in ivory on the ceilings and in 
two tones of pastel green on the sides. The darker 
green is used on the wainscoting below the windows. 
The interiors are trimmed with polished aluminum 
moldings and the wainscoting color is repeated in broad 
stripes between two aluminum moldings at the separa- 
tion of the wall and ceiling colors and again at the 
curtain-box molding below the luggage racks. The up- 
holstery in the compartment for white passengers is in 
Massachusetts Mohair henna plush, figured with a cut 
stripe; that in the compartment for colored passengers 
is a red embossed antique leather. The Pantasote win- 
dow shades are finished in green on the inside and in 
aluminum outside. The floor is covered with a mottled 
steel gray linoleum with the aisle outlined in light gray 
stripes. 





The Buffet Coach 
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At the rear end. of the compartment for white pas- 
sengers is a compact kitchen and serving compartment 


which is equipped to provide complete electric grill 
service. Departing from the customary end vestibule 
construction, the coach is entered by a single vestibule 
which is located between the two passenger compart- 
ments. 

The rear car in each train is a combined sleeper-obser- 
vation car which weighs 93,180 lb. This car is 74 ft. 





The Kitchen in the Buffet Coach 


Spotray Lamps Light the 
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The Vestibule 


11% in. long inside and 77 ft. in length over the buffers 
when coupled. The sleeping compartment includes six 
sections, each of which is made up in the conventional 
upper and lower berths, and a stateroom with its own 
toilet room and wardrobe locker in the door of which 
is a full length mirror. Spacious dressing rooms are 
provided for men and women. 

The sections are finished in a combination of ivory 
ceilings and pastel gray side walls with gray green on 
the wainscoting. The gray green is repeated in the trim. 
The upholstery is in a purple gray, or slate color, Chase 
plush, with a cut pattern of broken stripes, and the floor 
is covered with a carpet of egg-plant and gray in a 
figured basket-weave pattern. The treatment of the 
stateroom is in ivory and mocha with a plain rose taupe 
carpet and tan upholstery on the transverse sofa which 
is made up into the lower berth at night. Facing the 
sofa is a love seat which is upholstered in blue. 

The lounge-observation compartment has seats for 18 
persons. It is furnished with chairs of three types which 
are finished in three contrasting selections of upholstery. 
The atmosphere of informality thus effected is heightened 
by the tables and table lamps which form a part of the 
furnishing of the compartment as well as by the employ- 
ment of four love seats instead of the usual built-in seat 
sections at the front end of the compartment. 

The ceiling of the observation room is finished in 
ivory, with walls in sand and the base and trim in mocha. 
The carpet in this compartment is a striking combination 
of tan ground with a broken-stripe figure in black. The 
windows are shaded with Venetian blinds. The entrance 
to the sleeping-observation car is between the sleeping 
and observation compartments. Adjoining the vestibule 
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at the front end of the observation-lounge room are 
spacious racks for the storage of luggage. 

The seventh car in the order, which will provide the 
additional facilities for daylight travel on the southern 
portion of the runs, weighs 94,670 lb. Like the buffet 
cars, it is 74 ft. 4 in. long inside and 75 ft. 10 in. long 
over the buffers when coupled. It is similar to the other 
two coaches except that it is not equipped with a buffet 
kitchen and provides seats for 47 persons in the com- 
partment for white passengers. This “swing” coach is 
provided with walkover type seats so that it need not be 
turned around at each end of its run. In other respects 
it is provided with the same facilities as the buffet 
coaches. The decorations, however, have been varied. 
Like the other cars in the train the ceiling of this coach 
is finished in ivory. The upper side walls, and the in- 
side of the window shades, however, are in cream. and 
the wainscoting in mocha which is repeated in the trim 
between the ceiling and the side-wall colors. Like all 
of the passenger-carrying cars, the finish on the interior 
is Dulux. The seats in both the white and colored com- 
partments are upholstered in green Shelton-Looms plush, 
figured in large diagonal checks. 

Each coach compartment is fitted with an electrically 
operated water cooler and Ajax cup dispenser, recessed 
in one of the saloons. The toilet rooms are fitted with 
porcelain basins and hoppers and each is provided with 
a mirror and shelf. 

The power car is 70 ft. 6 in. long inside and when 
coupled is 74 ft. 534 in. over the buffers. It weighs 90,- 
560 lb. on the rails at the front truck and 85,240 lb. at 
the rear or power truck. The engine room occupies 
26 ft. at the front end. Immediately behind the engine 
room is a standard 15-ft. mail compartment. The 30 ft. 


2% in. at the rear of the car is set aside for baggage, 
with a live load capacity of 8,000 lb. The automatic, 
oil-fired heating boiler is placed near the rear left-hand 
corner of the baggage room, each rear corner being oc- 
cupied by a 300-gallon water tank for the heating boiler 
supply. 


The Underframe Structure 


Aside from the center sills the structure of the cars is 
built up on a framework consisting largely of pressed 
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The Heating-Boiler Installation 





steel members. Both the pressings and the sheets en- 
closing the exterior of the car are of U. S. S. Cor-Ten 
steel. The center sills are 8-in., 11.5-lb. channels rolled 
of Cor-Ten steel which are spaced 18 in. apart, back to 
back, and joined by a 22-in. by %4¢-in. top cover plate. 
The side sill is a specially formed channel of %o-in. ma- 
terial with the flanges inward and a vertical leg turned 
up on the inner edge of the top flange and the web shaped 
to conform to the curve of the sheathing. 

A pressed angle stiffener of %»-in. material is riveted 
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to the turned-up flange of the side sill. The horizontal 
leg which is placed at the bottom serves as the side floor 
support. 

The bolsters and crossbearers are built up of pressed 
metal pans and cover plates. The bolster pans are of 
34 -in. material and are placed with the 3-in. flanges 


ied 


extending outward and joined by a %¢-in. top cover 
plate, 24 in. wide, and a %-in. bottom cover plate, 19 
in. wide. The pans are riveted to the cover plates, 
center sills and bolster-center filler castings, and their 
outer ends are framed into the channel side sills. The 
crossbearers are single %%-in. pans with pressed fillers 
between the center sills. Each is provided with a *4¢- 


in. top cover plate, 6 in. 
cover plate, 4 in. wide. 
Where the underframe and side structure is cut away 
for the vestibule doors and step well the underframe 
is reinforced by two crossbearer diaphragms placed 
2 ft. 3% in. apart and covered by a \%-in. plate, 30 in. 


wide, and a %g-in. bottom 


wide, which extends completely across the car over 
the center-sill cover plate and is riveted to the center 
sills and diaphragms. Individual bottom cover plates, 
5% in. wide and of %-in. material, are riveted to the 
side sills and center sills as well as to the under side of 
each of these diaphragms. A bottom cover plate is 
also applied to the center sills at this location for a 


distance of 8 ft. 9% in. 


How the Sides Were Fabricated 


The side structure of the cars is unique not only in 
design, but also in the methods by which it was fabri- 
cated. The side posts consist of channel and angle 
pressings, the angles forming: flanges on the open side 
of the channels by which the posts are secured to the 
side sheets. The posts, which, with some exceptions, 
are 6-114¢ in. wide over the webs, are built up by spot 
welding. Instead of attaching the posts to the under- 
frame and applying the side sheathing to the completed 
frame structure, side-sheet sections, varying somewhat 
in width, the widest of which include three window 
openings, are assembled with the side posts and other 
frame members in jigs and welded. The completed 
sections are then applied to the car underframe and the 


posts are secured to the side sills and each section 





The Alco Type 660-Hp. Diesel Engine with Welded Cylinder Block and Base 
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joined by the one previously applied adjacent to it. 
A typical side section ready for application on the car 
is shown in one of the illustrations. It includes the 
349-in. sheet, two side posts, a belt-rail stiffener of 
formed Z-section and a top window stiffener of special 
Z-section with a channel recess formed in the long lower 
leg which extends down to the top of the window open- 
ing. These horizontal members, as well as the posts, 
are secured to the sheets by spot welding and _ the 
exteriors of the sheets are thus completely free from 
rivet heads. The horizontal members are also welded 
to the posts. 

To each vertical edge of a side-sheet section is spot 
welded a 1%4-in. by 2-in. by %-in. angle; that at one 
edge extends about % in. beyond the edge of the sheet 
and that at the other edge is set back so that about % 
in. of plate extends beyond the face of the angle. Each 
side-sheet joint is located in the center of a side post. 
The angle member of the side post is spot welded to 
the sheet in the jig, but the channel section of the post 
is omitted until the sheets have been joined, first by 


The Sleeping-Car Underframe 


riveting together the adjacent angle flanges and then 
by arc-welding the adjoining edges of the sheets on 
the outside. The channel portion of the post is then 
spot-welded in place between the two flange angles. 

After the sides have been completely assembled on 
the car a belt rail of *4¢-in. plate, 3 in. wide, is placed 
in recesses provided in the backs of the posts and spot 
welded to the posts as well as to the inner flange of 
the Z-section belt-rail stiffener. 

In the power car, where there are few window open- 
ings, the sheet sections are assembled in a single piece, 
extending continuously from the side plate to the bottom 
of the skirting below the underframe. In the passenger- 
carrying cars, where the windows are closely and regu- 
larly spaced, each sheet section is made up of top and 
bottom pieces joined by arc welding between the 
windows. 

The bottom of the skirting is stiffened with a light 
angle spot welded in place and rigidity is further secured 
by gusset stiffeners which extend from the bottom of 
the sheet up to the side sill. In the power car, where 
required, the sheet panels are stiffened by light, shallow 
flanged channels running longitudinally, which are spot 
welded to the sheets. 

As the illustrations indicate, the inward curve of the 
skirting begins above the side sill and the outside con- 
tour of the side posts are shaped accordingly. Similarly, 
the curve of the roof begins in the side of the car im- 
mediately above the tops of the windows. The side plate 
is a Z-pressing of %4¢-in. plate with the web placed 
horizontally and the lower and upper flanges conform- 
ing to the curve of the exterior and interior surfaces, 
respectively. Like the side sills, the plates are formed 
in several pieces which are joined by suitable splice 
members, riveted and welded in place. 

The outside flanges of the posts are riveted directly 
to the lower flange of the side plate. The gusset plates 
extending up from the inside of the posts are also riveted 
to the inside flange of the plate and extend beyond the 
plate to be riveted directly to the carlines. 

The carlines are channel pressings with the web 
vertical. The roof sheets are spot welded to the carlines 
and side plates and at the lower edge are welded to the 
. side sheets to form an unbroken exterior surface from 
for the Inside Finish the bottom of the skirting on one side of the car over 


A Side-Sheet Section Ready for Installation 
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secured a 4¢-in. steel plate which forms the top of the 
center air-distribution duct. To these are attached 
formed steel members which complete the air duct and 
are shaped so that the outer edges form the shields for 
the source of the indirect lighting of the car. 


Vestibules and Diaphragms 


The single entrance vestibule in each car is closed 
with side and trap doors of an unusual design. When 
closed, the bottom of the side doors extend down to the 
bottom of the skirting, thus producing the effect of an 
unbroken side surface. In order that they may swing 
back alongside the vestibule bulkhead when open, a sec- 
tion at the bottom of each door is hinged and is folded 
up inside the door before it opens. This permits the 
door to swing back into the step well above the second 
step. 

The trap door, instead of opening from the side, is 
hinged directly to the inside of the side door and opens 
from the center. Links which connect the hinged sec- 


Underframe of the Power Car 





es the top and down to the same point on the opposite side. 
me An exception to the methods of,construction generally 
employed on the cars was made at the rear ends of the 
i - sleeper-observation cars. In order to provide smooth 
ee conformity to the long curves by which the sides of the 
spot car are carried around the rear end, the posts were at- 
nye tached to the underframe in the usual manner and the 
7 outside sheet, first hammered to shape on a wooden 
— form, was welded on the frame members. After being 
ae thus tied into the car structure the rear door and the 
ei window openings were then cut from the sheet. The 
are result is a smoothly curving surface free from waves. 
ep The end construction consists of special corner posts, 
call built up of %¢-in. channel pressings and stiffened by 


yea several lighter formed sections, and 8-in., 17-lb. H-sec- 
tions at the diaphragm posts. The bottoms of these posts 
are securely anchored to the buffer castings and body 


— eet re and the - tages ed oi png ee 

: anti-telescoping plate in. wide with a 2%-in. flange . . 
“ee which is riveted to the posts. The telescoping plate is Assembling the Side Sheets on the Car 
ins stiffened by a 2-in. by 2-in. by 34 g-in. angle which is 

spot riveted to its inner edge. A continuation of the rear 

end sheet is used to form the door frame. 

f the The passenger-carrying cars have Keystone floors 

con- which are supported on light Z-section longitudinal 

larly, stringers which rest upon the transverse 5-in. channels 

+ ee pressed from -in. material. The transverse recesses 

plate in the steel floor are filled with cork and then covered 

ae with a 13g-in. Armstrong cork floor, cemented on. A 

ese surface of Y-in. Masonite is then cemented over the 

“aioe cork. The vestibules and steps are surfaced with Super- 

cial Diamond floor plates. 

splice _ The ceilings and sides of the cars are insulated with 

I light-weight Salamander, 2 in. of which is applied 

wail against the roof sheets, held by wires passing through 

ylates the carlines, and 2 in. against the outside sheets, 

sail secured by cement and spot-welded nails. Cemented to 


pre the head lining is a 1-in. layer of the same material 
and to the inside finish a %4-in. layer. The same ma- 
terial is also applied in the side posts and the vestibule 





bse bulkheads. 
r i S ~ . 4 ; 
‘o the The head lining, frieze and pier panels are of 14-gage 
0 the aluminum alloy sheets. The wainscoting is %¢-in. 
. Presdwood. 
OV 


Between the purlines on either side of the car is Structure of the Observation Compartment 
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tion at the bottom of the side door with the under side 
of the trap door automatically fold up the former when 
the latter is lifted preparatory to opening the side door. 

In each coach the bulkheads on one side of the vesti- 
bule have been set back about 11 in. from the trap door 
opening and lockers for lighting, air-conditioning and 
heat control apparatus have been installed in the vesti- 
bule space thus provided. These are accessible from 
the vestibule when the side and trap doors are closed. 
Corner space in the corridor of the sleeping car has been 
utilized for control lockers in the sleeper-observation car. 

The diaphragms, developed by the car builder, which 
provide unbroken surfaces between the ends of adjoin- 
ing cars, are supported at the bottom by the usual side 
buffer stems and at the top are alined by a pantagraph. 
The contact pressure between diaphragms is maintained 
by buffer springs at the bottom and by a semi-elliptic 
spring at the center of the top. 

The outside contour of the outer face plate cor- 
responds to the contour of the sides and roof. The space 
between this plate and the side and roof sheets is closed 
by a smooth canvas-backed rubber diaphragm, the back 
edge of which is kept to contour by attachment to an 
aluminum tube of stiff oval cross-section, alined and 
guided by two side stems at the bottom and one stem 
at the top. Tension is maintained on the diaphragm by 
cables attached to the aluminum tube which pass over 
sheaves to long coil springs which are disposed parallel 
to the end of the car. The side and roof sheets of the 
car extend 7 in. beyond the end sheet, thus concealing 
the back edge of the diaphragm and its supporting 
mechanism. The inner diaphragm enclosing the passage 
between cars is of the conventional folded type. 


The Power Car 


The construction of the power-car body is similar in 
general characteristics to that of the passenger-carrying 
cars. There are, however, a number of variations in- 
cidental to the special requirements of the power plant 
and motor truck. The channel-section center sills of the 
type already described are terminated at the cast-steel 
engine bed, into which they are securely tied. This cast- 
ing also includes a portion of the bolster which is com- 
pleted by supplementary arm castings and heavy top 
and bottom cover plates. The engine-bed casting ter- 
minates about 3 ft. back of the front buffer casting to 
which it is attached by two formed Z-section sills of 
¥4-in. plate in line with the center sills. These front 
sills, the buffer casting and the engine bed are tied into 
a stiff horizontal platform conforming to the curved ends 
of the car which consists of two %4-in. horizontal plates 
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spaced 5 in. apart and securely tied together by structural 
shapes placed between them. 

To provide clearance for the motor truck at the rear 
end of the car the channels which form the main por- 
tion of the center sills terminate forward of the rear 
bolster, to be replaced by a raised section built-up of Z- 
bars and cover plates which is securely attached to the 
top of the main center sills by deep angle adapter press- 
ings. These pressings are lapped back over the tops of 
the main center sills to transfer the bending load, and 
the top cover plate of the main center sill is continued 
forward as the bottom cover plate of the raised rear 
section of the center sill. 

The front end structure consists of specially formed 
Z-section posts, the two at the front in line with the sills 
being 8 in. deep with 3-in. flanges. The rear flanges 
of these ‘posts are straightened out where they pass 
through the %-in. floor plate, are securely riveted to the 
buffer casting and are welded to the floor plate. A 
heavy anti-crash band of %-in. plate, 16-in. wide, is 
wrapped around the front of the end frame at the junc- 
tion of the end posts and buffer casting, the ends slop- 
ing down on either side and terminating at the junction 
with the front ends of the side sills. 

The side and end plate at the front of the power car 
is of rolled angle section. The front hood and roof over 
the engine room is detachable and is secured to the body 
structure by bolting to the horizontal flange of this 
angle. To add stiffness at the top of the end structure 
the base of the hood assembly has a horizontal %-in. 
plate, 36 in. deep, suitably stiffened by angles. 

The roof over the engine room is provided with a 
center monitor 4 in. high, which is carried downward 
over the hood and front end of the car to the window-sill 
level. This roof is removable in two sections. The 
rear section contains the oil and water radiators, which 
are removable with it, and the exhaust stack outlet. This 
portion of the roof contains the louvres for the radiator 
air supply. 

The forward removable section covers the engine and 
generator and contains the exhaust muffler which is 
enclosed in a _ roof-ventilated housing. Two hinged 
hatches in the monitor top provide for access to the 
top of the engine. There are also two hinged hatches 
in the roof at the right side of the monitor. The engine 
room floor, which is considerably higher than the floor 
in the rest of the car, is of *4g-in. Super-Diamond plate. 

The floor in the mail compartment is laid on 18-gage 
galvanized steel formed in pans and riveted to formed 
Z-section floor stringers. These pans are filled with 34- 
in. Salamander. A 1-in. yellow pine floor is laid cross- 
wise over the floor stringers. The finished floor is of 
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34-in. tongue-and-groove yellow pine laid longitudinally 
over the lower course with building paper between. 

The baggage car is floored with 1%4-in. shiplap yel- 
low pine laid crosswise on longitudinal stringers, except 
at the rear end over the raised portion of the sills where 
it is 4%-in. Super-Diamond steel plate supported directly 
over the sills and on Z-section intermediate stringers. 
The ceiling of the baggage car is finished with ¥4-in. 
steel sheet screwed to the carlines. The sides are fin- 
ished with corrugated steel. 

The windows in the passenger-carrying cars are fitted 
with double pressed-aluminum fixed sash, the inner of 
which is removable to provide for cleaning, glazed with 
Pittsburgh plate glass. The outer sash has a %4-in. pane 
and the inner a %-in. pane, the latter of shatter-proof 
glass. The single sash of the toilet rooms are fitted with 
Pressed Prism shatter-proof panes. 

The windows in the power car are all closed with 
single sash which are fitted with %-in. panes of shatter- 
proof glass. The window at the side of the operator’s 
station at the front end of the car and that in the cor- 
responding position on the opposite side are fitted with 
strap-operated drop sash. Air-operated window wipers 
are provided on the center and right front cab windows. 
The sliding doors in the mail and baggage compartments 
are provided with flush-closing guides. 


The Trucks 


The trucks are of the conventional equalizer type with 
cast-steel side frames and bolsters. The side-frame cast- 
ings for the power car are of Lebanon Circle L2 alloy 
steel, heat treated. Those for the passenger-carrying 
cars are similar in design, but because of the lighter 
loads are carbon-steel castings. 

The complete truck frames are built-up with separate 
transoms and end sills. Except in the case of the motor 
truck the transoms are built up of plates and angles 
riveted to horizontal arms cast integral with the side 
frames. The end frames are 6-in., 12-lb. ship channels. 

The motor-truck transoms are alloy-steel castings 
similar to the side frames and are designed to include the 
spring nose suspension for the traction motors. 

Both trucks under the power car are fitted with 36-in. 
rolled steel wheels mounted on 6-in. by 11-in. axles, 
fitted with Timken roller bearings, and have a wheel 
base of 8 ft. The motor truck, which weighs, complete 
including the motors, 30,400 lb., is mounted under the 
rear end of the car, while the idling truck, which weighs 
16,300 Ib., is mounted under the engine at the front end 
of the car, thus improving the equalization of the load 
at the rail under the two ends of this car. 

The trucks under the passenger-carrying cars have a 
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wheel base of 7 ft. and are carried on 4%4-in. by 8-in. 
axles having Timken roller-bearing journal boxes and 
33-in. rolled-steel wheels. Each weighs 12,000 Ib. 
Oilite discs are applied on the center plates of all trucks 
and Miner safety bolster locking center pins are used 
throughout. The trucks under the passenger-carrying 
cars are liberally supplied with insulation against the 
transmission of noise to the car interiors. Felt pads are 
applied under and around the sides of the center plates, 
under the side bearings and under the bolster end and 
side wearing plates. Molded rubber discs are placed 
at the top and bottom of the equalizer springs and felt 
pads are placed between the equalizer seats and the 
journal boxes. In the power-car trucks the only sound 
insulation are felt inserts placed between the ends of the 
equalizers and the journal boxes. All of the trucks are 
equipped with Simplex unit-cylinder clasp brakes. 


The Power Plant 


The power plant consists of a 660-hp. Alco type 
McIntosh & Seymour Diesel engine, having six cylinders 
enblock, directly connected to a Westinghouse generator 
set. The engine operates on the four-cycle principle and 
has a normal sea-level rating of 660 hp. at 740 r.p.m. 
and an idling speed of 350 r.p.m. The cylinders are 
12% in. bore by 13 in. stroke. 

The cylinder block is in one piece made up entirely 
of welded rolled-steel sections. The cylinder base is also 
of one piece made of the same welded construction. The 
welding was done at the Dunkirk Works of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. An engine of this welded 


construction has been in locomotive service for more 
than two years and has given satisfactory service. The 


engine, including circulating pumps, weighs 24,500 Ib., 
or 37.1 Ib. per hp., a reduction of more than 20 lb. per 
hp. from the weight of the engines built for switching 
locomotive service with cast cylinder block and base. 

Close-grained cast-iron cylinder liners are fitted in the 
cylinder block and, like the bearings, may be renewed 
periodically after an anticipated service of 5 to 10 years. 
The cylinder heads are separate castings of semi-steel, 
one for each cylinder and each head contains two intake 
and two exhaust valves, as well as the fuel-injection 
nozzle, all arranged symmetrically. The valve operating 
gear is entirely enclosed and pressure lubricated. 

A heavy crank shaft is mounted in seven 9% in. by 
54 in. main bearings in the engine base. The aluminum 
pistons are of the trunk type with cast-iron rings and the 
connecting rods, steel forgings. The engine base is ex- 
tended to provide a base to which the generator frame is 
bolted. Access to the running parts in the base is pro- 
vided by large detachable covers on both sides of the 
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The Rear of the Engine Room—The Engine-Cooling Fan Motors 
Are Overhead 


engine. Fuel is pumped from the 600-gal. fuel-oil reser- 
voir by a small motor-driven pump to the injection-pump 
unit mounted on the side of the engine. This injection 
pump unit contains six individual pumps, one for each 
cylinder. 

A lubricating-oil reservoir is located in the engine 
base below the floor and all bearings and moving parts 
are lubricated under pressure by a power-driven oil 
pump located in the bottom of the base on the front end 
of the engine. 

The Diesel engine drives three Westinghouse electrical 
generators. The generator assembly, which consists 
of the main generator, the auxiliary generator and the 
control generator, weighs 10,520 Ib. The main generator, 
which is rated 450 kw. at 740 r.p.m., provides power for 
propelling the car and is also used for starting the 
engine. The auxiliary generator, the stator of which is 
overhung at the rear of the main generator, is rated at 
60 kw. and develops power at 130 volts d.c. for the air 
compressor, radiator fans, air conditioning, generator 
excitation, lighting, cooking and battery charging 
throughout the train. The output of the control genera- 
tor is used for operating the engine loading-control 
apparatus. A fan is mounted on the Diesel-engine fly- 
wheel which forces ventilating air through the generator 
assembly. 

The auxiliary generator is compound-wound and is 
separately excited from the storage battery. The voltage 
output of this machine is held at 130 volts, under the 
varying auxiliary load conditions, by a vibrating-type 
voltage regulator, over a range of speeds from 350 to 
740 r.p.m. The auxiliary power is distributed through- 
out the train by bus lines run in conduit under the car 
floors. The O-B Tight-Lock couplers have electrical 
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contacts for these bus lines and also for control and 
signal circuits. 

‘Two Westinghouse 275-hp. traction motors are used 
to propel the train. They are of the self-ventilated 
series type and weigh 6,400 lb. each. They are mounted 
on the rear truck of the power car. The motors are 
suspended between the axle and the truck transom, one 
motor being used to drive each axle; the gear ratio is 
22 to 54. The armature is carried on roller bearings 
and the axle bearings are of the sleeve type. They are 
connected to the generator either at series or parallel, 
at the will of the operator, by a small selector controller 
combined with the engine-starting controller. The 
motor is shunted at high train speeds by the same 
controller. 

The engine-loading system used is the Westinghouse 
torque control, which is designed to absorb the full out- 
put of the engine over a wide range of train speeds. Any 
one of six engine-operating speeds may be selected by 
the master controller and maintained by the engine- 
governor operator. At each of these speeds, the circuit 
of the loading relay is automatically adjusted to control 
the main generator excitation so as to absorb all the 
engine horsepower available at this speed. 

When the master controller is advanced from one 
engine speed to the next higher, the generator load is 
immediately reduced until the desired higher speed has 
been reached, at which time the generator load is in- 
creased to maintain the higher speed automatically. 

The oil and water cooling radiators for the engine are 
ventilated by two 40-in. propellor fans, each driven by 
a Westinghouse 10-hp. 130-volt vertical motor. These 
motors are mounted above the generator assembly, and 
each fan is mounted directly on the upper end of the 
motor shaft. The air compressor for the brake supply 
is driven by a 35-hp. series motor. 


Air Brakes 


The trains are equipped with the New York Air 
Brake Company type HSC brake with Decelakron con- 
trol of the braking ratio during emergency applications. 
This is an electro-pneumatic brake for use in high-speed 
service and is adaptable to multi- unit trains of any length. 
The brake valve is self lapping. It includes the ‘ ‘dead- 
man” safety feature and an interlocking relay auto- 
matically opens the traction-motor switches and idles the 
engine when an emergency brake application is made. 
Automatic sanding control is also provided in emergency. 
There are two brake pipes, one for straight air and one 
for automatic operation. Control of the brakes inter- 
changeably with standard steam equipment is thus pro- 
vided for. 

The braking ratios specified are 169 per cent for the 
front truck of the power car, 197 per cent for the motor 
truck, 200 per cent for the trucks under all of the 
coaches, and 185 per cent for the front and 165 per cent 
for the rear trucks of the sleeper-observation car. All 
of the cars are equipped with Universal ratchet hand 
brakes with drop handles operating through the Pea- 
cock gear train. These brakes operate only on a single 
truck of each car. 


Heating and Air Conditioning 


The cars are heated by the Vapor system with steain 
supplied from a Peter Smith automatically oil-fired 
boiler with a capacity of 500 Ib. per hour. No attempt 
has been made on these cars to provide for reclamation 
of the condensate and two 300-gal. water tanks in the 
front end of the baggage car provide feedwater for the 
boiler. 

Each car is equipped with a new Vapor constant-pres- 
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sure regulator. This includes a pressure reducing func- 
tion, in addition to the usual regulator, which reduces 
train-line pressure to a maximum of 30 lb. per sq. in. 
at the regulator. The latter is thus never called upon 
to handle a greater pressure differential than 30 lb. per 
sq. in. 

Heat is supplied to the passenger coaches from two 
sources—the fin heating coil in the air-conditioning unit 
and the fin-pipe radiators at the base of the side walls. 
The heat is controlled automatically through magnet 
valves which are electrically actuated through thermo- 
stats. The floor radiator consists of a single 1%-in. fin 
pipe with a 1!4-in. standard return pipe along each side 
of each compartment. These pipes are enclosed in a 
rectangular duct which also serves as a support for the 
ends of the seats and through openings in the side of 
which the heat is admitted to the car body by air cir- 
culation. 

The passenger-carrying cars are supplied with the 
A. C. F. system of air conditioning. This includes a 
motor-driven York six-ton Freon compressor, driven by 
a Century dual motor, and an A. C. F. fan-cooled con- 
denser unit, both units being mounted under the car. 
The motor consists of a 7%4-hp. 115-volt d.c. motor and 
a 10-hp. three-phase 220-volt a.c. motor. Normally the 
compressor is driven by the d.c. unit. At terminals, 
however, 220-volt power may be used to operate the 
10-hp. motor. The d.c. motor then acts as a generator 
and provides power for charging the batteries. 

Separate evaporator units are installed for each com- 
partment in each car. In each of the coaches that which 
serves the compartments for white passengers is installed 
above the saloon passageway ceiling, while the one which 
serves the colored passenger compartment is placed 
above the vestibule ceiling. Each contains a double 
blower driven by a Century ™%-hp. motor mounted be- 
tween the evaporator and the beginning of the ceiling 
duct, with which the blower housings are directly con- 
nected. The fresh air is admitted through louvres near 
the bottom of the vestibule side doors and passes to the 
two evaporator units through grilles in the vestibule 
ceiling. Above those for the white passenger com- 
partments are placed 2-in. metallic-wool filters. 

The recirculated air in the white passenger compart- 
ment is admitted to the unit through a grille in the saloon 
passageway ceiling, while that from the colored passenger 
compartment passes through a grille in the vestibule 
bulkhead. The recirculating grille in the white pas- 
senger compartment carries a 1-in. filter of metallic wool. 

In the air-conditioning equipment of the observation- 
sleeping car are a number of unique developments. The 
evaporator unit for the sleeping compartment is mounted 
at the end of the car over the passageway ceiling. The 
cooled or heated air from the unit is delivered to the 
sleeping compartment through the central ceiling duct 
and through grilles in the ceilings of the stateroom and 
the two dressing rooms. To insure thorough ventilation 
of the lower berths at night this portion of the car is 
equipped with two return air ducts placed one along 
each side of the fresh-air duct above the ceiling. These 
ducts, in each of which propeller-type fans driven by 
%-hp. Arovent motors are mounted over the ceiling of 
the ladies’ dressing room, are connected by branch ducts 
passing down through the permanent bulkheads between 
the berth sections, each of which opens into a section 
through a grille which is behind the headrest cushion 
when the berths are not made up. Another duct in 
each bulkhead leads from the bottom of the bulkhead 
Just above the floor to a grille opening on the opposite 
side of the bulkhead from that connected with the suc- 
tion duct. Thus, at night when the berths are made up, 
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Operator’s Station, with the Seat Removed 


air is steadily exhausted from each berth through the 
return-air ducts and fresh air supplied from near the 
floor through a grille at the opposite end of the section. 

The return-air ducts are provided with slotted open- 
ings along the sides similar to those in the fresh-air ducts 
which tend to provide similar positive ventilation for 
the upper berths. Manually controlled dampers in the 
return-air ducts permit all return air to be wasted 
through grilles in the end of the car or to be recirculated 
through the evaporator units, or a part to be recirculated 
and a part wasted. Fresh air for the sleeping compart- 
ment is taken from underneath the car through a duct 
which occupies a corner in the ladies’ dressing room. A 
recirculating grille in the passageway ceiling under the 
evaporator unit draws air from the corridor by the state- 
room and ladies’ dressing room. 

Garland suction type ventilators are provided in the 
ceilings of the toilet rooms. Louvres in the doors to 
these rooms provide for a direct exhaust of smoke- 
laden air from the dressing rooms, thus keeping it from 
recirculating into the body of the car. 

The evaporator unit for the observation compartment 
is mounted over the vestibule ceiling and receives its 
fresh air through a filter-protected grille in the ceiling. 
The fresh air is admitted and distributed in the observa- 
tion compartment through a Hart & Cooley grille in 
the bulkhead at the rear of the luggage-rack passageway. 
The recirculated air returns to the evaporator unit 
through filter-protected grilles at the top of the luggage- 
racks, 

Unusual care has been devoted to providing ready ac- 
cessibility to the evaporator units and accessory equip- 
ment mounted over the ceilings. This is done through 
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the hinged grilles and through hinged panels in the ceil- the reading plane in each seat. Each unit contains 
ings, above which the motors and blowers are mounted a 25-watt lamp and is controlled by an individual toggle 
on hinged plates which permit them to be dropped down — switch. The lighting units in the men’s and women’s 
through the ceiling openings where they can be readily rooms are recessed into the ceilings, and the lighted sur- 
worked upon without detachment and removal. face is a flat plane of diffusing glass flush with the 
ceiling. 

The observation-lounge is lighted by a special oval 
A combination of direct and indirect lighting is used semi-indirect lighting fixture, in the center of the ceil- 
in the coaches. There is an indirect lighting duct on ing, which contains seven 50-watt lamps. Additional 


Lighting 











Materials and Special Equipment Used on the G. M. & N. Streamlined Trains 
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Auburn, N. 
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Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee PC eT ee ee Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Generators, traction motors and electric control equipment................. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment...........scccececeees cece eee Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Lighting fixtures for mail compartment...................eeeeee+ee++--.5afety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Bleadlignts and charging receptacies...... 0.0.0... cccccccccesccscesececece Pyle-National Company, Chicago 
ra ria Ard eile og irs ne eg slok os aheous So “wel & iw wy whip Rw Sees AEA Siw heme Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Freon vetrimerant for Air-conditioning. ....<<c.ccccccceccvccccccececesececce Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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Window fixtures, miscellaneous hardware, toilet hoppers..............+... Dayton Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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Seats, mail-room fixtures, sleeping-section equipment and _ air-conditioning 
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Seat upholstery for sleeping compartments. ..........cccccccccccccceccees L. C. Chase & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Viloco Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 
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either side of the air-distribution duct containing 10-watt illumination is supplied by six pier-panel fixtures, each 
lamps spaced about 12 in. apart. This lighting is sup- containing two 25-watt lamps, and by two table lamps. 
plemented by Spotray lighting fixtures in each pier panel, each of which is fitted with two 25-watt lamps. 

immediately above the curtain-box molding and between The lighting for the sleeping compartment is furnished 
the baggage racks. These units are mounted at an angle by three center ceiling ssn each containing five 15- 
to project a cone of light downward and outward on watt lamps, and by individual 15-watt Spotray berth 
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fixtures. Flush type ceiling fixtures are used in the 
passageway and in the men’s room. The mirror in the 
women’s room is fitted with side bracket lights. Both 
flush ceiling units and Spotray fixtures are used in the 
stateroom. Deep bowl reflectors are employed in the 
vestibules. The baggage compartment is lighted by 
four 50-watt RLM enameled reflectors, and a 25-watt 
desk light. In the power compartment there are four 
50-watt lights and a 50-watt engineman’s light over the 
operator’s seat. The instrument board is lighted in- 
directly by two lamps and each power-control locker is 
equipped with an inside light, operated from an auto- 
matic door switch. 

Two Pyle-National headlights are used. One is a 
150-watt vertical-beam headlight and the other a 250- 
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Typical Section of One of the Coaches 


watt horizontal-beam headlight. The 50-watt classifica- 
tion lamps are located immediately above the windows 
in the front end of the power car and arranged to indi- 
cate green or white. There is a Golden Glow back-up 
light at the rear end of the observation car. It is con- 
trolled from a back-up locker in the form of a small 
table at the rear of the observation lounge. This locker 
also contains a back-up valve and a conductor’s signal 
button. 

Exide Ironclad storage batteries are installed in the 
power cars, in the sleeping-observation cars and in the 
swing coach. The power-car battery is a type MVAHT, 
with 54 cells, and has a rated capacity of 262.5 amp. hr. 
t is used for lighting the power car and the buffet- 
coach when the engine is not running, and also for 
engine starting and power control. The batteries for the 
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Leads and Conduits Back of the Connector 


other two cars are each 54-cell type KXK-9 of 75 amp. 
hr. capacity. All batteries are connected in multiple 
when the train is made up and are charged from the 
auxiliary generator. Connections are such that the air- 
conditioning compressor motors cannot be operated un- 
less the auxiliary generator is in operation. 


Couplers and Other Equipment 

The cars of these trains are equipped with O-B Tight- 
Lock couplers with A. A. R. standard contours, which 
permit coupling with A. A. R. standard couplers. The 
coupler stems are arranged to house Edgewater ring- 
spring draft gears, which operate in an oil bath. The 
couplers are attached to the underframe through a ball- 
joint mounting which provides for the universal move- 
ment made necessary by the lack of movement between 
adjoining couplers due to the Tight-Lock feature. 

Fach coupler carries a connector head which contains 
two side ports for the steam train line and a single 
central port each for the automatic and the straight-air 
brake pipes. The steam and air ports are both protected 
by automatic check valves. Flexible pipe connections 
with Vapor ball joints are provided for the connector 
steam ports. The air connections are armored hose. 

Below the pipe connections are arranged electrical 
connector contacts for the auxiliary power and lighting 
train lines, as well as for the buzzer cab-signal and air- 
brake-operating circuits. Back of the couplers is a 
switch-box for controlling the electric brake circuits 
leading to the connector head. The switch, which is 
opened before cars are uncoupled, is controlled by a 
shaft which extends across the car with handles on either 
end which are readily accessible from the sides of the 
car. The movement of either of these handles also oper- 
ates stop cocks in both brake pipes. 

Arrangements are made for the mounting of portable 
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The Bell and Horn are Mounted Back of the Pilot 


couplers at the front of the power car and the rear end 
of the observation-sleeper. Cut-out cocks and connec- 
tions for air-brake hose are also provided at both of 
these locations. 

The power car is equipped with Graham-White sand- 
ers delivering to the front wheels of both power-car 
trucks. A Pneuphonic horn and a locomotive type bell, 
with King type pneumatic ringer, are mounted below 
the engine-room floor directly behind the pilot. The 
trains are equipped with G. R. S. intermittent type 
automatic train control. 


Railroads Oppose 
Train-Limit Bill 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


EARINGS before the sub-committee of the Senate 

LH committee on interstate commerce, headed by 

Senator Lonergan, of Connecticut, were continued 

this week on S. 27, the train-limit bill, introduced by 
Senator Brown, of New Hampshire. 


Employees Will Suffer 


J. Carter Fort, general solicitor of the Association of 
American Railroads, told the committee that enactment 
of the bill would not promote safety but greatly increase 
the hazards of train accident, by increasing the number 
of meeting points, would interfere with efficiency in 
operation as well as service to the public, and would 
directly increase by $150,000,000 annually the operating 
expenses of the railroads at a time when they are least 
able to meet it. “If the railroads,” said Mr. Fort, “are 
to be shackled by an arbitrary limitation of this charac- 
ter it is bound to be disastrous so far as the railroads 
are concerned, and railroad employees cannot help from 
suffering if the transportation industry does not thrive. 

“This bill,” he continued, “in practical effect would limit 
freight trains to 57 or 58 cars of average length and thus make 
it largely impossible for the railroads to take advantage of 
modern operating methods, which are essential to adequate and 
economical service to the public and which have become possible 
as a result of scientific development and the expenditure of a 
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vast amount of money for the improvement of roadway and 
equipment. Since the war capital expenditures totaling more 
than $7,000,000,000 have been made by the railroads for im- 
provements. Bridges and track structures have been strength- 
ened, curves and grades reduced, and more powerful engines and 
stronger cars have been provided to bring about present-day 
operation, including the use of long trains. As a result there 
has been a striking increase in the speed of trains and an un- 
paralleled improvement in the service to the public. 

“The railroads are at this time confronted with the most 
severe competition. It is essential that their operating costs be 
kept at a minimum. If they are not to be shackled in the com- 
petitive struggle, they must be permitted to take advantage of 
the most advanced and economical operating methods. To pre- 
vent this by statutory fiat is unthinkable. In the end it would 
bring a hardship, not only to the holders of railroad securities 
but also to shippers and travelers and to the railroad employees. 
Unless the industry prospers and thrives it cannot offer additional 
opportunity for work. You could not do a greater disservice to 
the employees than to enact a measure of this character. 

“The bill, if enacted, would require that the railroads of this 
country operate approximately 116,000,000 additional train miles 
per year, on the basis of 1934 traffic. This would involve a 
direct increase in operating expenses of $150,000,000. The in- 
direct costs cannot be calculated with certainty but it is certain 
that they would be staggering. The existing equipment and fa- 
cilities are designed for the operation of long and heavy trains. 
If they could not be used for this purpose, it is obvious that 
waste and inefficiency would follow. Additional train units would 
ultimately require additional side tracks and yard facilities, and 
new locomotives of a different type from those now used in long 
train operation. 

“The bill would not promote safety, but, on the contrary, 
would greatly add to the hazards of accidents. During the past 
ten years the length of trains has ‘been constantly increased and 
during the same period the rate of accidents has been reduced 
in an extraordinary manner. Safety of railroad operation has 
become a by-word. An unnecessary increase in the train units 
would increase the accident rate. Its effect would be particu- 
larly adverse with respect to highway crossing accidents. The 
safety consideration alone is enough to condemn the bill.” 

Mr. Fort also made the point that the increased “pro- 
ductivity” of the employees, which they refer to so often, 
has come about through increased power and longer 
trains, and said that in 1916 the cost to the railroads for 
labor per 1,000 traffic units was $3.15, while in 1934 it 
was $4.70. Taking into consideration the adjusted 
wages of employees due to the restoration of the 10 per 
cent deduction, he said the cost for labor would be $5.15. 
On the other hand, Mr. Fort said, for each $100 of 
capital invested, in 1916 $5.90 was earned, while in 1934 
it was only $1.25. 


Service and Operating Handicaps 


J. W. Smith, vice-president and general manager of 
the Boston & Maine and the Maine Central, also testi- 
fied in opposition to the bill, particularly as to service 
and operating handicaps which such a bill would im- 
pose on the railroads if enacted into law. 

Mr. Smith said the labor organizations have been urg- 
ing such legislation for over 20 years but that until this 
year, when Nevada passed a train-limit law, Arizona 
had been the only one to adopt it while 30 states had 
rejected it. He pointed out that to break up the long 
trains into shorter ones would naturally cause increased 
delays to the freight in the second and later sections. 

The bill has no merit from an operating or safety 
point, he said, and in the long run would cost the rail- 
roads hundreds of millions. Regarding the difficulty 
in transmitting signals which had been made so much 
of by the proponents of the bill, he said that the safety 
question was not involved. When a train is moving 
the only signal necessary is one for a stop and there can 
be no misunderstanding about it. If the train is stand- 

(Continued on page 941) 
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Looking East Over the Completed 
Embankment for the Relocated 
Line 





Employs Drastic Measures to Cure 
Slide Condition 


Chesapeake & Ohio constructs rock-filled trench to carry relocated 
line across gumbo deposit on hillside 


ITH serious slide conditions presenting the 
\W/ major obstacle to the relocation of about 2,000 
_ ft. of double-track main line for the purpose of 
eliminating undesirable curvature, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio adopted drastic and unusual slide-control measures 
in effecting the line change. The relocation work, now 
completed, was carried out near Chillicothe, Ohio, where 
this company’s line follows the north or east bank of 
the Scioto river. The line involved is a portion of the 
Chesapeake & Hocking which was built by the C. & O. 
in 1926-27, to effect a connection between its line at 
Gregg, Ohio, and the Hocking Valley, a subsidiary, at 
Valley Crossing, a distance of 63 miles. 


Location of Trouble 


The location of the line change is a natural pocket in 
the wooded hills that rise steeply from the north bank 
of the river near Chillicothe. This pocket is roughly 
about 1,500 ft. long, measured parallel with the river, 
and about 350 ft. wide at the center. When the line 
was originally located through this section it was pro- 
jected across the pocket at a distance of about 250 ft. 
trom the bank of the river, the intention being to carry 
the line between the adjacent sidehill cuts on an ordinary 
earth fill of an average height of about 10 ft. In the 
original alinement the track was located across the 
pocket on tangent except for a 20-min. curve, 400 ft. 
long, at the east end. 

_ During the construction of the line in 1927, the build- 
Ing of the double-track embankment across the pocket 
Was commenced at the west end and carried eastward, 
the work progressing with no sign of trouble until about 
200 it. of the embankment had been constructed. Then, 
Without warning, a severe slide occurred, which involved 
the veneral subsidence of a considerable area in the 
pocket, the surface of the ground settling several feet 
IM some places. At first it was felt that the slide was 
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not of a serious nature and that its effects could be 
come by continuing the grading work until sufficient 
embankment had been placed to bring the line to grade. 
However, the ground continued to settle, the material 
at the toe of the slope being pushed out into the river 
to an alarming extent. 

At this point it was decided that the provision of 
some form of lateral support along the river bank might 
prevent further settlement. Accordingly, the excavation 
of a trench was commenced preparatory to the construc- 
tion of a concrete retaining wall. However, the sliding 
material interfered so seriously with the excavation 
work that the attempt to build the wall was abandoned. 


The Line Relocated 


With the failure of this measure, the railroad’s eng- 
neering forces came to the conclusion that a permanent 
and satisfactory solution of the problem could not be 
attempted without a thorough investigation of the sub- 
soil conditions in the slide area. Because of the time 
required, however, such a survey, if carried out at that 
time, would have delayed indefinitely the opening of the 
line. The only alternative, therefore, was to relocate 
the line in such a manner as to avoid the slide area. 

Fortunately, the topography in the vicinity was such 
as to permit the relocation of the line around the pocket 
on the uphill side without undue delay or an excessive 
amount of grading. At best, however, the relocated 
line afforded only a temporary solution to the prob- 
lem, as it involved, from west to east, a 5-deg. 42-min. 
curve to the left, 502 ft. long, a 7-deg. curve to the 
right, 1013 ft. long, and a 7-deg. curve to the left, 514 
ft. long, with short sections of tangent track between 


over- 


the curves. With this alinement necessitating slow 
orders in both directions, the railroad undertook an 
exhaustive investigation of the subsoil conditions 


throughout the troublesome area with a view to de- 
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termining what measures could be taken to stabilize the 
area sufficiently to permit the construction of the line in 
the original location. 

The investigation was made by core-drilling to bed- 
rock, the borings being made in five parallel lines with 
from 3 to 10 holes in each line. The lines of holes were 
perpendicular to the line as originally located and aver- 
aged 150 ft. apart. Several additional holes were also 
drilled at intervals along the proposed alinement. 


Subsoil Conditions 


The borings revealed that bedrock, which was found 
at an average depth of about 40 ft. below the ground 
line along the center line of the proposed embankment, 
was overlaid by three strata of different materials. The 
upper stratum consisted of a mixture of sand, gravel 
and clay varying from 15 ft. to 35 ft. in depth. This 
material was underlaid by a stratum of gumbo which, in 
cross-section, was roughly wedge-like in shape with the 
point of the wedge lying at an average distance of 75 ft. 
downhill from the center line. The gumbo appeared to 
be in the nature of a localized deposit about 800 ft. in 
length, measured along the proposed alinement, and of 
an unknown width. Along the center-line of the pro- 
posed embankment the gumbo varied in thickness from 
about 5 ft. to 15 ft., being generally thickest near the 
center of the pocket and tapering in depth toward the 
edges. However, farther up the hillside it was found 


This 
Indications 


View of the Slide Area from the East was Taken in 1927, When the Unstable Character of the Underlying Formati 
of the Movement That Has Already Occurred Are Given by the 
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to have a maximum depth of about 40 ft. Between 
the gumbo and the underlying bedrock was a thin layer 
of yellow sand 2 to 5 ft. thick. The bedrock, which was 
identified as Ohio shale, throughout most of the area 
dipped on a slight grade toward the river but at some 
points, particularly in the vicinity of the west end of the 
gumbo deposit where the sliding was most severe, the 
slope was more pronounced. 

These data established the fact that the sliding was due 
largely to the gumbo which was found to have a very low 
bearing power, particularly when wet. It was also felt 
that there was some movement of the upper layer of 
material on the inclined surface of the gumbo. Because 
of the inability to predict the action of the gumbo under 
load it was concluded that drainage, no matter how ef- 
fective, did not offer a solution to the problem. Rather, 
the remedy appeared to lie with some method of actively 
restraining the gumbo and other material from move- 
ment. 


Plans Considered 


In the course of its search for a satisfactory solution 
to the problem, the railroad investigated the merits of a 
variety of proposals, of which all but two were elimi- 
nated by superficial studies. The two measures that 
were given serious consideration were known as Schemes 
A and B. Scheme A provided for the construction of 
the line approximately in the original location, that is 
directly across the gumbo deposit, by supporting an 
earth embankment on a rock-filled trench extending to 
bedrock. The sides of the trench were to have 1! to 1 
slopes and the width at the top was to be sufficient to 
allow the earth embankment to be carried on the level 
surface of the rock back-fill. 

In Scheme B the unstable area was to be avoided 
entirely by routing the line around it on the uphill side. 
In this plan the extreme curves of the temporary loca- 
tion were to be supplanted by 2-deg. 30-min. curves, 
the use of which, however, would have necessitated the 
location of the line in such a manner that the excavation 
required would have been extremely heavy. It was 
largely for this reason that Scheme B was discarded in 
favor of Scheme A. 


ly 
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Other Proposals 


Largely because of the unusual nature of the condi- 
tions which they were designed to correct, a brief de- 


First Became Evident. 


Inclination of Some of the Trees and by the Cracks in the Roadway 
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Plan of the Relocation Project at Chillicothe 


scription of several of the other measures that were 
rejected should also be of interest. In one of these plans 
the unstable material was to be restrained by two lines 
of steel sheet piling driven to bedrock along the toe of 
the embankment slope and core-filled with rock. The 
stability of this structure was to be enhanced by cable 
ties extending from the top of the wall to reinforced 
concrete pile clusters driven at intervals on the uphill 
side. 

Two other plans also involved the use of steel sheet 
piling, in one of which it was proposed to drive a series 
of connected cells of interlocking steel sheet piling along 
the toe of the embankment, allowing the original mate- 
rial in the cells to remain undisturbed. In the other plan 
the proposal was to use a single line of steel sheet 
piling along the toe of the slope in conjunction with a 
rock-filled trench on the downhill side of the sheet 
piling. 

Another scheme was predicated on the theory that the 
situation would be helped by a system of subsurface 
drainage designed principally to intercept the flow of 
water through and along the upper surface of the gumbo. 
In this plan it was proposed to install a longitudinal line 
of 48-in. perforated corrugated pipe along the top of the 
gumbo above the embankment, with 15-in. perforated 
corrugated laterals extending from the 48-in. pipe down 
through the gumbo to a 60-in. corrugated metal discharge 
line lying on the surface of the bedrock. Still another 
plan would have involved the outright removal of the 
gumbo in the affected area and the back-filling of the 
excavation with more suitable material. 


Conduct of the Work 


Scheme A involved the excavation of an 800-ft. trench 
having an average depth of about 40 ft., measured at the 
center line of the proposed embankment, and an average 
width at the bottom of about 40 ft. In carrying out the 
excavation work a 1%4-yd. gasoline-powered shovel, be- 
ginning at the east end, carried the excavation down as 
far as was conveniently possible with this type of equip- 
ment. This machine was followed by a gasoline-pow- 
ered dragline, also with a 114-yd. bucket, which carried 
the excavation to bedrock. 

As the excavation work progressed it was found that 
the pressure of the over-burden on the uphill side was 
causing the surface layer of sand, gravel and clay to 
slide down into the trench. To overcome this situation 
and to preclude future trouble from this source, all mate- 
rial on the uphill side down to a level with the top of the 
rock back-fill was removed to a distance of 30 ft. or 
a away from the toe of the proposed embankment 
slope. 


All material from the excavation was hauled in motor 


trucks to an 8.7-acre waste-bank along the river, which 
the railroad purchased for this purpose. 

Rock for back-filling the trench was obtained from a 
borrow pit, 22 miles east of the site of the work, and 
was hauled in 30-yd. air-operated side-dump cars, 10 
cars to the train and an average of 3 trains per day. 
At the pit the rock was loaded by a 31%4-yd. steam shovel. 
Any size of rock that could be handled conveniently in 
this bucket was considered satisfactory for the back-fill. 
The rock was dumped from a construction track built 
around the trench in the uphill side, which was shifted 
toward the river as the back-filling progressed. 

The trench is drained into the river by a 36-in. cor- 
rugated metal pipe, 130 ft. long, located at the lowest 
point along the bottom of the’trench. This pipe is pro- 
vided with a check valve to prevent the back-flow of 
water into the trench during flood stages of the river. 


Quantities 


In addition to permitting the removal of the slow 
orders, this project accomplished the elimination of 135 
deg. of curvature and 200 ft. of line. It required 104,- 
000 cu. yd. of trenching, 81,000 cu. yd. of rock back-fill 
and 25,000 cu. yd. of earth embankment. Work on the 
project was started on July 30, 1934, and was practically 
completed by the end of the year. 

C. W. Johns, chief engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, exercised general supervision over the design and 
execution of the slide control measures, while C. A. 
Whipple, district engineer at Columbus, Ohio, was in 
direct charge of the project. C. E. Butler was resident 
engineer on the ground. The grading and drainage work 
was done under contract by the C. R. Cummins Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, the track work being done by 
company forces. 





A View of the Excavating Operations at the Trench, Showing the 


Construction Track from Which the Rock Back-Fill Wa 











A “Cork-Screw” of 360 Degrees 


Western Railways Suter Severe 


Losses from 


Floods 


Burlington loses 41 miles of track in a distance of 216 miles along 
Republican river in Nebraska 


Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska, which caused heavy 

damage to railway property in eastern Colorado, 
southern Nebraska and eastern Kansas, during the 
closing days of May, as reported in the Railway Age 
of June 8, continued their ravages as the flood moved 
eastward. 

In addition to the destruction of 1% miles of line on 
the two approaches to the Republican river crossing of 
the Omaha-Denver line of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, which necessitates the construction of 2,500 ft. 
of pile trestle, the Rock Island suffered serious damage 
to its Kansas City-Denver line along the Republican 
river in the vicinity of Clay Center, Kan., with the 
result that this line will not be reopened for service until 
about June 17. 

At the confluence of the Republican and the Smoky 
Hill rivers at Junction City, Kan., the high water in 
the former caused a washout that interrupted service 
on the Union Pacific’s Kansas City-Denver line. Con- 
tinuing down the Kansas river from this point, the flood 
carried away two 150-ft. truss spans of the Rock Island’s 
bridge at Manhattan. Further downstream, water over- 


F kansas, resulting from unusually heavy rains in 





The Main Track, at the Left, Was Lifted from the Right Over 
the Passing Track 


flowed the main lines of the Union Pacific, the Rock 
Island and the Santa Fe, interrupting all service into 
Topeka except over branch lines from the north and 
south. Trouble from high water was experienced also 
at various points between Topeka and Kansas City. 
Below Kansas City the damage to the railroads was 
confined to minor difficulties, including trouble on the 
Rock Island at Creve Coeur, Mo., near St. Louis, where 
the tracks were covered with 18 in. of water on June 5, 
later causing some damages that interrupted service 
until June 10. 


Burlington Hardest Hit 


Of all the railroads whose lines were damaged, the 
heaviest sufferer was the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
which lost the use of 216 miles of main line in the valley 
of the Republican river in southern Nebraska on May 
31. While there was heavy loss of life and property 
throughout the entire course of this stream, it took its 
greatest toll along the Burlington between Haigler, Neb., 
and Superior, where, in addition to causing destruction 
of railroad property amounting to more than a million 
dollars, the flood destroyed crops and stock on hundreds 
of farms, washed away buildings in the towns along the 
way and took the lives of nearly 100 persons. From the 
standpoint of the railroad, the most serious aspect is the 
fact that the line affected forms a part of the route from 
Denver to Kansas City, Omaha and Chicago. Until this 
line is restored to use, Denver-Omaha-Chicago trains 
are being detoured via Sterling, Colo., and Alliance, Neb. 

Throughout this 216 miles of the Burlington’s line 
along the Republican river there are but few stretches 
that have not suffered such damage as to render the 
track impassable. Forty-one miles of track have been 
swept off the roadbed. Embankments have been washed 
away in some locations, while in others the track has 
been buried under as much as two feet of silt and debris. 
A singular phenomenon is that only three main-line 
bridges suffered structural damage, and in each of these 
this consisted of the displacement of the superstructurés, 
rather than the undermining of the substructures. Esti 
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mates based on a survey of the damage done and on the 
progress made in restoration to date indicate that the 
line cannot be opened for through service before June 25. 

Breaks in the crossings of the Republican river also 
isolated two branch lines extending into the state of 
Kansas. On the branch from Orleans, Neb., to St. 
Francis, Kan., a pile trestle overflow bridge lost its deck 
and several bents, and nearly a mile of embankment 
across the river bottom was almost totally destroyed, 
while on the branch from Republican, Neb., to Oberlin, 
Kan., two 132-ft. through truss spans of a bridge across 
the Republican river were pushed off the substructure, 
and the track for a half-mile north of the bridge was 
seriously damaged. The St. Francis line also suffered 
considerable damage in the upland back from the river. 

The Republican river, in its course across Nebraska, 
occupies a valley with a flood plain some two or three 
miles wide and is bordered on the north and south by 
hills that rise to an elevation of some 200 ft. above the 
floor of the valley. The Burlington’s line lies entirely 
on the north side of the valley close to the toe of the 
hillside. It is on a water grade averaging about 10 ft. 
to the mile, and the stetches of 0.5 per cent maximum 
grade are short. West of Oxford much of the line is 
on tangent, the curvature is moderate and the grading 
throughout the entire valley is light. Long stretches 
of the line are elevated above the general ground surface 
only enough to insure local drainage or protection from 
side hill runoffs. 

Located for most part at some distance from the river 
channel, the line has been secure from the effect of 
previous floods except at a few locations, and owing to 
the rapid runoff from the lateral streams it has been 
subjected to the usual washout experience of railways 
in like situations. However, in the 50 years since this 
line was built, no water troubles even remotely approach- 
ing the magnitude of the present disaster had been ex- 
perienced. 

The flood of May 31 came as the climax of a suc- 
cession of heavy rains in eastern Colorado and south- 
western Nebraska during the previous week. Two spans 
of the 12-panel concrete pile trestle over Frenchman 
creek at Culbertson were washed out on May 27, and 
had been replaced with timber. The discharge from 
other tributaries was heavy and the Republican river 
was overflowing its banks, when a cloudburst, or series 
of cloudbursts, at the headwaters of the south fork of 
the Republican river and its uppermost tributary, Ari- 
karee creek, late on May 30, together with very heavy 
rains in the water sheds of the tributaries on the north, 
produced a sudden runoff of such volume as to create 
a veritable “wall of water” that inundated the flood 
plain to levels far exceeding any recorded experience. 
This flood crest reached the Burlington’s line west of 





The Water Cut Holes in the Embankments at Many Places 
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An Example of What Happened to Many of the Signals 


Haigler about 4 a. m. on May 31, where 6 spans of a 
13-span reinforced concrete trestle over Arikaree creek 
were pushed off the piers. Moving eastward, this flood 
wave, estimated by eye witnesses as some ten feet in 
height, continued its course along the Burlington’s line, 
reaching Superior 36 hours later. 


Nature of the Damage 


In the main, the track rather than the roadbed suf- 
fered, the degree of injury ranging from the washing 
out of the ballast alone to the complete removal of the 
track for distances of as much as 200 yards from the 
right-of-way. Much of the track washed from the road- 
bed was turned bottomside up with the characteristic 
“cork screws,” and there were several cases of complete 
360-degree “cork screws.” Many washouts occurred, 
primarily at the ends of bridges, but most of these are 
short. The longest pile bridge to be driven on any one 
location will have a length of about 400 ft. 

In general, the task confronting the Burlington in the 
restoration of the main line assumes large proportions 
and will entail a long delay in the resumption of service 
because of the great mileage of track that must be re- 
built or at best resurfaced, rather than by reason of the 
severity of the damage at any one point. Between 
Oxford and Superior, repair operations are being con- 
ducted with the aid of work trains and rail equipment 
from both ends, as well as from Red Cloud, an inter- 
mediate branch line junction point, but west of Oxford 
for a distance of 220 miles to Brush, Colo., there are 
no rail connections over which equipment may be moved 
in. Furthermore, the west end of this 220 miles was 
effectively cut off by the destruction of bridges west of 





Work Equipment Is Being Used Wherever Possible 














At the Start Much of the Work Had to Be Done Manually 


Brush, and by severe washouts on the line extending 
north to Sterling, Colo., and east of Brush on the main 
line. As a result, it was more than a week before a pile 
driver and construction material could be moved into 
Haigler from the west. 

In the face of these conditions, initial efforts were 
concentrated on track work with the maximum force 
that could be used to advantage. Section forces were 
amplified, extra gangs were moved in from other parts 
of the line and additional gangs were organized. Every 
effort was made to procure off-track equipment locally, 
especially crawler-mounted drag-line machines, and these 
proved especially effective in restoring embankment and 
in dragging track back on the roadbed. Secause all of 
the pile driving in the 100 miles between Cambridge 
and Haigler must be done by no more than two machines 
working from opposite ends, every effort is being made 
to reduce the amount of driving necessary, by construct- 
ing fills with drag-line machines, or by using them to 
build “shoo-flies” over which the driver may be moved 
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The Burlington Limited of 1882, the Hiawatha of the Milwaukee, the “400” of the North Western, the Zephyr of the Burlington and the Abraham 
Lincoln of the Alton Were Brought Together to Participate in a Motion Picture 
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ahead in order that a following driver may be cut in to 
hill the gap. 

Owing to the fact that so large a part of the damage 
consisted in displacement of the track, the primary de- 
mand on the stores department has been for tools, work 
equipment and work equipment supplies, camp outfits, 
etc. Heavy demands for bridge material were imposed 
on the stores department to close the breaks in the line 
west and north of Brush, Colo.; and piles and bridge 
timbers, as well as rail, ties, track fastenings and ballast, 
are being delivered to points of access on the Republican 
river line only when and as they are needed, to avoid 
congestion. While but relatively short stretches of the 
line were restored to service during the first week fol- 
lowing the flood, the work of restoration is being prose- 
cuted over such a large mileage that the advances on 
the several fronts have now been greatly accelerated. 


Western Railroad Week 
Attracts Unusual Attention 


EW events in railroad history have attracted as much 
a attention as “Western Railroad Week,” staged by 
the western carriers from June 10 to June 15 
popularize railways and travel and call attention to the 
progress made by the western lines. Although started 
by the railways, other interests became enthusiastic until 
the spirit of Railroad Week permeated practically every 
field of endeavor. Governors and mayors in the West 
issued proclamations designating the period as “Rail- 
road Week” and urging their fellow citizens to take part 
in local observance. Motion picture theatres sought 
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railroad pictures for showing during the week, chambers 
of commerce and clubs engaged railroad men to speak 
at luncheons, parades involving members of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Boy Scouts, railroad employees and towns- 
people, were staged in many places, radio programs 
called attention to Railroad Week, night clubs dedicated 
their programs to the railroads and thousands of persons 
visited railroad shops, roundhouses and other facilities 
to which they had been invited. 

Typical of the activities prevailing in cities through- 
out the West was the program at Chicago. At 8 a.m. 
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W. T. Thiehoff, general manager of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, acted as master of ceremonies, while 


Roy B. White, president of the Western Union, opened 
the 7,000-mile circuit from New York, using the same 
brass key that was utilized by Marconi in opening the 
Century 6f Progress. 

On June 12 a railroad station announcers’ contest was 


staged from the platform of a street car at the corner of 
Madison and State streets, Chicago, the busiest corner 
in the world. Veteran train callers representing every 
western railroad running out of Chicago competed for 
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By Courtesy of the Chicago Daily Tribune 


Copyright, 1935, by Chicago Tribune- VOQTHIEON _— 


The Chicago Daily Tribune Published a Front Page Cartoon Entitled Railroad Week 


on June 10, as in every western city, every locomotive 
whistle and bell was sounded, signalizing the formal 
opening of Railroad Week. At noon on the same day, 
Harry G. Taylor, chairman of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, delivered the keynote speech of 
the week before the Junior Association of Commerce, 
while at the same time, Robert Henry, assistant to the 
President of the Association of American Railroads, ad- 
dressed the Advertising Men’s Post of the American 
€gion,. 
At 1 p.m. a 7,000-mile “dot and dash pow-wow,”’ start- 
g from Chicago and extending through the principal 
cities of the West, was inaugurated with ceremonies at 
the Union station. Veteran telegraphers who have risen 
to high offices in the railroad organizations were station- 
ed at ancient brass keys throughout the country to ex- 
change messages over a single hook-up of telegraph lines. 


in 


the title and a loving cup presented to the winner. This 
feature was given a national hook-up over N.B.C. 

Immediately following this contest, a hand car derby 
was staged on street car tracks. Six old-time hand cars 
being operated by picked hand car crews of the Illinois 
Central, the Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

Following such gatherings as the Rotary Club meet- 
ing, the Kiwanis Club meeting, the City Club Round 
Table discussion, the Traffic Club of Chicago luncheon, 
the opening of the Chicago Historical Society special 
railroad exhibits, and special exhibits by railroads and 
other activities, the week’s celebration was brought to a 
climax on June 15 by a parade sponsored by the western 
railroads and the American Legion. 
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Protective Section 


Meets at French Lick 


HEFT of railroad property, trespassing and illegal 
i | train riders were discussed at the fifteenth annual 

meeting of the Protective section of the Association 
of American Railroads at French Lick, Ind., on June 6, 
E. de B. Panet, chief of the department of investigation 
of the Canadian Pacific, presiding. During the discus- 
sion of theft, figures were presented which showed that 
freight losses due to robberies increased from $996,760 
in 1933 to $1,033,834 in 1934, an increase of six per 
cent. It was disclosed that the larger portion of the 
losses due to theft occurred among shipments originating 
and delivered at off-line points. 

The Committee on Trespassing described the cam- 
paign of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
to curtail the movement of transients, and the part to 
be taken by railway police and special service depart- 
ments. Under the plan, the railway police or special 
service departments will handle transients or illegal train 
riders or trespassers the same as in the past, taking them 
into custody and arraigning them before the proper 
authority. This plan is designed to eliminate possible 
claims for illegal detention which would undoubtedly 
follow if attempts were made to take such transients 
into custody and hold them in railroad yards or other 
places awaiting the arrival of a representative of the 
director of transient activities. Under the plan, all 
applicants for relief at transient camps will be finger- 
printed and such fingerprints will be forwarded to the 
Bureau of Identification of the Department of Justice 
at Washington, D. C. Such procedure will prevent a 
percentage of undesirables from entering camp, will 
result in the identification and apprehension of a con- 
siderable number of persons wanted for various offenses 
in different parts of the country, will assist in reducing 
casualties to trespassers and will often result in identi- 
fving fatally injured trespassers. 

The extent to which trespassing prevails is indicated 
by the casualty record. Thus, 2,731 trespassers were 
killed and 3,547 injured in 1933, while 2,425 were killed 
and 3,331 injured in 1932. Of the 6,278 trespassers 
killed and injured in 1933, 396 were under 14 years of 
age, 1,214 were from 14 to 21 years of age, 2,665 were 
“hoboes” and 2,778 were other adults. 

The Committee of Direction called attention to the 
need for a standard telegraphic code which can be used 
by the heads of the police or special service departments 
of the railroads to insure more secrecy when exchanging 
information of a confidential nature. The committee is 
studying the matter and will probably suggest a code 
for this purpose in the near future. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Chairman, 
F. F. Phillips, superintendent of special service of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines; first vice- 
chairman, W. E. Riggs, chief special agent of the Rail- 
way Express Agency; and second vice-chairman, W. J. 
Redmond, superintendent of property protection of the 
Erie. 

Among the speakers at the meeting were W. M. Neal, 
vice-president of the Western lines of the Canadian 
Pacific; C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-president of the 
Freight Claim division of the Association of American 
Railroads; F. B. Mitchell, general manager of the West- 
ern lines of the Baltimore & Ohio; A. Feeney, director 
of the department of public safety of Indiana; Major 
General J. H. MacBrien, commissioner of the Royal 
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Canadian Mounted Police; L. G. Bentley, general safety 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio; Frank P. Baker, judge 
of the Marion County, Ind., criminal court; C. L. Jel- 
linghaus, superintendent of property protection of the 
New York Central; H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel 
of the Pennsylvania; W. I. Spitler, chief special agent 
of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; George Shea, 
director of investigation of the Canadian National; and 
A. L. Green, special representative of the Freight Claim 
division of the Association of American Railroads. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
June 1, which included a holiday, totaled 565,342 
cars, a reduction of 34,201 cars as compared with 

the week before and of 14,314 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year. This was an increase 
of 52,368 cars above the total for the corresponding 
week of 1933. Forest products and coke showed in- 
creases as compared with the week before, while coal and 
forest products showed increases as compared with last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American Railroads, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 1 




















Districts 1935 1934 1933 
NN ai nas osm kh aigbeee seine ewes 129,918 129,535 114.078 
IE. io caccreienu @hiamesianscele kmwe ate 114,145 116,192 94.714 
NN cs cies ag lara nate: eva iaciaee ats 42,539 41,363 35.776 
ES ee ee eee 83,259 83,072 82,250 
POUND, oid ccha wind ewideeen eens 78,511 82,667 65.973 
ea ae eee 73,071 81,177 74,155 
TN ore es Gea eh ace eS ce 43,899 45,650 46,028 
Total Western Districts............. 195,481 209,494 «186,156 
Total All Roads ........:...s2+.00. 565,342 579,656 512,974 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 23,234 27,151 34.305 
ND SE aa er ae eee 11,103 15,756 15,144 
OO” ee Pate eeeweewewe wat 116,629 101,600 80,179 
DN cckwrdnsmaciaavinaws oewainws cana 6,355 7,068 4,621 
WUE DOOD ccciwcccncbecsaeccs ns 24,640 24,442 23,069 
Ore eee erect creer eee ee eee eceees 30,064 30,319 9.001 
Merchandise x, SE eee Cea 138,963 143,589 148,386 
ere ee ee 214,354 229,731 198,269 
NT eae Sarid tiie erat se he le arta sire a ed 565,342 579,656 512.974 
MEN borg arahcCeire be ccsiclickwaateaan 599,543 625,990 545.551 
RIE oa sec Sia ae hecahiaa bla ailaeieoes 583,327 612,331 535,719 
ME hbieian eevee cigtarececeaie Kinwiaatoree- 575,185 602,798 534,806 
MEE 1S ecco Sans aevenenuneticwne ee 569,065 605,246 527,118 

Cumulative Total, 22 Weeks..... 12,706,246 12,931,649 10,931,027 


The freight car surplus for the first two weeks in 
May averaged 336,480 cars, an increase of 26,381 cars 
as compared with the average for the last part of April. 
The total included 184,965 box cars, 103,714 coal cars, 
27,395 stock cars, and 8,797 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 1 
totaled 43,834, as compared with 44,614 last year and 
41,065 cars for the previous week which contained a 
holiday, according to the compilation of the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


I AN dca: Co ican a Uh Stn 6: Wi SOR Wa aA 43,834 19,887 
OE SE Rr Pee rr ee 41,065 21,238 
NS I ata cy erie ea ane al ora sina wah 43,561 21,532 
SE earns pee. Seem 44,614 21,807 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Be ae owned walvaodewaeaionasewers’ 935,411 495,522 
ND Ms RE 9.5, serie Riaid tee Whar Serer tars Own. sea we 916,318 516,133 
IN Te MS i 6 er ui. 5k cl oe sn de WB Gr ae 744,169 381,484 
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Fourth Section Repeal Urged 


Railroad traffic witnesses present elaborate case in support 


of Pettengill bill 


ROWING interference of the long-and-short-haul 
G clause of the interstate commerce act with prompt 

readjustments of rail rates necessary to meet the 
competition of other carriers, was cited by railroad 
representatives from widely separated sections of the 
country who appeared during the past week at the House 
subcommittee hearings on the Pettengill bill, proposing 
repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause. Examples of 
typical instances in which application of the clause has 
resulted in increases in rates, not necessitated by other 
conditions, were also introduced, with cumulative show- 
ings as to the expense burden and prolonged delays in 
necessary rate adjustments involved in compliance with 
the act. 

While there were frequent references to the effects 
of the long-and-short-haul regulation in the field of trans- 
continental traffic, testimony dealt in greater detail with 
the conditions it has developed in the interior of the 
country, rather than with the transcontinental features 
that traditionally have assumed a leading place in legis- 
lative discussions of the subject. 

E. Morris, chairman of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion, presented testimony bearing on the adverse effects 
of the long-and-short-haul clause on the railroads in 
C.F.A. territory. He cited the situation with respect to 
pending readjustments of lumber rates, not sought by 
shippers nor desired by the railroads, necessary to rigid 
compliance with the fourth section as illustrating the 
burden the law imposes on railroads in conforming to 
its requirements. “Even under a simplified method of 
routing, which the carriers are now attempting to work 
out, it may require several years to put the plan in 
operation. There have been more than 25,000,000 fig- 
ures set in up to this time in computing the distances 
involved in this adjustment, imposing a great burden 
and entailing a great expense on the carriers which is 
not justified except as required by existing law.” 


Mississippi Valley Rate Adjustment 


F. H. Law, assistant vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, declared that in actual practice the long-and- 
short-haul regulations have resulted in higher rail rates 
in Louisiana, east of the Mississippi, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, than would have been required 
otherwise. Among other things he said: 


The Mississippi Valley rate adjustment had developed with the 
construction of railroads. It was a competitive rate adjustment 
based on practical conditions. Mileage was considered, of course, 
but was subordinated to more important elements. The elements 
that were the foundation of the rate structure were what is known 
by railroads and industries using transportation as direct com- 
petition and market competition created by direct competition. 

The fourth section as it has developed through the years has 
brought about a complete readjustment of the rate structure in 
the Mississippi Valley. It was really the first in the series of 
readjustments that have been made throughout the country to 
bring rates in conformity with the long-and-short-haul rule. 
The rate structure that succeeded the competitive adjustment is 
based almost altogether on consideration of mileage. It com- 
pletely ignores both water competition and market competition 
and is generally known as a “dry land” basis of rates. This read- 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
justment was extremely hurtful to the railroads that served that 
territory as it resulted in a diversion of a large volume of their 
business to the waterways. In my opinion the readjustment has 
also been hurtful to Mississippi Valley territory as a whole. 
The only ones who benefitted at all from the change were those 
able to use water transportation, and this affected relatively few. 

Ostensibly, the long-and-short-haul rule was intended to benefit 
intermediate points against those more distant that enjoyed lower 
rates. In actual practice, however, this has not occurred in 
the Mississippi Valley. Before the revision the points that 
enjoyed the lower railroad rates were ports on the waterways. 
Those that had the higher rates were the interior points, some 
of which were intermediate but not located on the waterways. 
The ports, however, continue to have lower rates than the 
interior points because they can ship and receive their freight 
by water and that is what they are now doing. But even the 
ports have not gained anything, considering the situation as a 
whole. This is easily understood because in the former competi- 
tive adjustment they had the benefits of both direct competition 
and market competition created by direct competition, but now 
they have only the water service which restricts their sources of 
supply and distribution. It is a fact that if the ‘dry land’ 
basis had not been substituted for the water-competitive basis, 
the railroads would have continued to make such rates as were 
needed to compete and would have. continued to handle the traffic 
for which they had ample facilities, and the barge lines, which 
are now handling these products, many of which are owned by 
industries, would have been unnecessary. 

The rate structure in effect prior to the revision was not 
arbitrarily established or maintained by the railroads. It was 
predicated on practical considerations. Furthermore, it was not 
an unregulated rate adjustment because it had been subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
many years and there had been numerous investigations of it by 
the commission and many of the adjustments were specifically 
established under orders of the commission. 

Through the years there has been a gradual tightening up of the 
long-and-short-haul requirements, until now the railroads must 
observe them rigidly, with only rare exceptions. There is prac- 
tically no flexibility in their rate structure and the railroads are 
not able to meet the demands of business and on that account 
business has been compelled to seek water or other transportation 
to meet its needs. It is true the commission may in certain cases 
grant relief, but the exceptions that are permitted are not often 
helpful. It appears to me that the traffic management of the 
railroads most vitally and directly affected, with years of expe- 
rience in their territory, should be the best judges of what is 
necessary to properly deal with the situation. 


Losses Of Railroad Traffic To Competitors 


Large losses of traffic by railroads to competing car- 
riers by highway and waterway as a direct result of the 
handicaps imposed by the long-and-short-haul clause 
were also described. 

R. G. Hodgkins, of the Atlantic Coast Line, speaking 
for the lines serving territory contiguous to the South 
Atlantic Coast and Florida, stated that a survey made 
on the Atlantic Coast Line to determine the extent of 
its loss of tonnage to competing carriers by water and 
truck indicated that it amounted to revenues of $10,- 
500,000 a year for that railroad on the basis of 1933 
traffic. He estimated that since the 1930-31 season, and 
through the present season, tonnage of citrus fruit 
alone has been diverted to the unregulated carriers by 
waterway and highway from the Florida railroads carry- 
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ing freight revenues of $30,000,000. Continuing he 
said: 

It is an unquestioned fact that since the all-rail rates have 
been revised in compliance with long-and-short-haul require- 
ments there has been a constantly increasing diversion of Western 
business to the other routes. In recent years the fourth section 
has been administered by the commission in such a manner that 
it has been practically impossible for us to obtain relief necessary 
to effectively meet water competition, and such limited relief as 
has been granted has, as a rule, been obtained after many months 
of delay, and in some instances after the competitors of the 
railroads had become so entrenched in the business that even 
after the rail rates were reduced the railroads have had little 
success in regaining any substantial amount of the traffic. Mr. 
Hodgkins cited an important instance in which the Florida lines 
began an effort in September, 1929, to secure fourth section 
relief necessary to meet competition, finally securing limited 
relief that did not become effective until December, 1934, or more 
than five years after the matter was first taken up. 

It is the position of our lines that the southern carriers should 
be permitted to make rates necessary to meet competition with- 
out being required to observe them as maximum rates from and 
to intermediate points if the same character and degree of com- 
petition do not exist at such intermediates. Railroads should 
not be obliged to wait indefinitely before they are permitted to 
meet competition with other transportation agencies, but should 
have opportunity to meet it immediately. Railroads should not 
be hampered by complicated and impractical limitations such as 
are customarily imposed by the commission’s fourth section 
orders. The railroads should be left free to decide for them- 
selves whether or not it will pay them to compete. 


Transcontinental Rates 


Paul P. Hastings, general freight agent of the Santa 
Fe at San Francisco, presented like testimony as to con- 
ditions on the Pacific Coast, and as to transcontinental 
traffic. “Often shipments from an interior point in the 
east to an interior point in the west, or vice versa, do not 
use the rails at all but move by truck or inland water- 
ways at both ends and through the canal in the middle. 
The railroads, deprived of their long haul by the canal, 
are now losing the shorter hauls,” Mr. Hastings said. 


In all the discussions of this subject which have taken place in 
the last 20 years or more, I have been struck with what seems 
to be an “unholy alliance” between some of the people in the 
intermountain territory and the intercoastal steamship lines to 
prevent the transcontinental railroads from competing with the 
steamships for traffic on the Pacific Coast. Whatever disad- 
vantage accrues to the intermountain territory by reason of 
lower rates at the Pacific Coast terminals than in the interior 
has accrued from operation of the steamships through the canal 
and not from any action of the transcontinental railroads. 

The transcontinental railroads have not been unmindful of the 
fact that their interest lies in the development of the interior in 
the Intermountain states, as well as the interior in the Central 
and Middle Wesern states, and the accusation, sometimes made, 
that these railroads have attempted to foster Pacific Coast states 
and have discriminated against the interior, is an accusation that 
the railroads have acted against their own interests. Whatever 
traffic is developed on the Pacific Coast must be divided at least 
with the water lines. Whatever is developed in the interior will 
remain largely with the railroads. 

A community prospers on what it produces rather than on what 
it consumes. The railroads opened up this interior country to 
the settler and provided a means of transporting his products to 
market. They made low rates, both passenger and freight, to 
induce settlers to move into the interior western states and take 
with them their household goods and implements. They have 
made from the interior western states, including the intermoun- 
tain states, low rates on agricultural products to the consuming 


markets of the Middle Western and Eastern states to enable 
the producers to market these products at a profit. The rates 
on many of the agricultural products from the interior or inter- 
mountain states are less to eastern markets than those from the 
Pacific Coast. 

The charge, often made, that lower rail rates to the Pacific 
Coast than to intermediate points in the intermountain territory 
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would destroy business in the latter, does not seem to me well 
founded. I have tried to show that whatever advantages accrue 
to the Pacific Coast cities in manufacturing or merchandising 
are the result of water transportation and low rates made by 
the canal lines on raw materials for manufacture, or manu- 
factured goods for re-sale. This advantage would remain with 
the Pacific Coast cities whether the railroads are allowed to 
compete with the boats on the coast and charge higher rates to 
the interior than to the coast, or must continue as they have 
for the past fifteen years to forego much of the business to the 
coast with the same rates to both coast and interior. So long 
as the canal remains open and the boats ply the oceans, a part 
of these eastern materials and products will reach the Pacific 
Coast by boat. The effects of this water transportation may be 
and are, to some degree, extended to the interior by backhauls 
from the Coast, but it is obvious that to the interior the trans- 
portation charges via the canal must always be substantially 
higher than to the ports. 

On the other hand, the interior or intermountain country would 
profit more than the Pacific Coast from the passage of this 
bill. The Pacific Coast cities could do without the transcon- 
tinental rail service, except to haul perishable freight eastbound, 
but the interior must have it, both to obtain its supplies and to 
market its products. Anything that will help the railroads to- 
ward prosperity will help the intermountain country. More ton- 
nage over the railroads means more men employed, more goods 
purchased and more taxes paid in the interior; it means a better 
railroad service, and it means that the haul of freight to and 
from the Pacific Coast would add to railroad earnings and de- 
crease the proportion of railroad revenue that otherwise wou!d 
have to be made up from freight charges on goods transported 
to and products hauled from the interior communities. 

It has been stated that to permit the rail lines to compete with 
water lines would destroy water competition. Competition is 
not destruction in transportation any more than it is in com- 
mercial enterprise. Fair competition in transportation is only an 
equality of opportunity to secure traffic. The transcontinental 
railroads should be allowed to compete with the intercoastal 
steamship lines for transcontinental freight traffic. The rail- 
roads, over a period of at least two generations, slowly devel- 
oped this traffic. Their transcontinental tonnage at the present 
time (except perishable products), notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous growth in population and industry on the Pacific Coast, 
is less than it was 10 years ago. The canal lines would have a 
substantial tonnage if they participated only in the development 
that has taken place since their own advent in the field. 

H. C. Hallmark, freight traffic manager of the South- 
ern Pacific, declared that repeal of the long-and-short- 
haul clause is necessary to “place the railroads in position 
to name rates from middle western industrial com- 
munities that will enable them to more effectively com- 
pete with eastern seaboard communities, and in turn to 
be better customers of far western interior communities, 
and also to enable the railroads to promptly and more 
effectively establish from these far western interior pro- 
ducing points rates on their products of farm, mine and 
manufacture under which they may move to the large 
consuming markets in the vicinity of tide-water.” 

T. L. Wilcox, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific, declared that the railroads probably 
would “have no quarrel with the situation as it is now 
if the policy of the commission in administering the law 
were based on the same sound principles that must, and 
do, control the railroad rate-maker, and also if the com- 
mission could act upon fourth section applications as 
promptly as the rate maker must act to meet in part 
the competitive situations. The rate-maker is in daily 
contact with the competitive situations which he must 
meet or retire from the field. His experience has taught 
him to take broad views of all such situations and make 
rates which while holding to the rail lines, or recovering 
traffic that is competitive with other forms of transpor- 
tation will yield some additional revenue. This could 
not be done if in meeting the competition where he 
finds it he also makes rate reductions in territories which 
are free of that competitive situation. The latter would 
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more than overcome the former, and the result would 
be loss, not gain.” 


1. C. C. Has Other Power To Prevent Discriminations 


Repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause would not 
remove from the law other sections clothing the com- 
mission with ample authority to protect other forms of 
transportation against destructive rate practices on the 
part of the railroads, according to railroad representa- 
tives. It was at the same time pointed out that the law 
now places the railroads under a great handicap in pro- 
tecting themselves against the competitive rate practices 
of their waterway and highway rivals, and that the com- 
mission requirements necessary to administration of the 
law are responsible for a degree of inflexibility in rail 
rate making that is disadvantageous to both shipper and 
carrier interests. Testimony on these phases of the 
issue was presented by B. F. Parsons of Chicago, 
chairman of the Western Trunk Line Committee, A. B. 
Craig, general freight agent of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, W. C. Glynn, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania, P. J. Tierney, general freight 
agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, J. C. McGohan, assis- 
tant general freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
H. F. Hallmark, freight traffic manager of the Southern 
Pacific. The representatives of the individual railroads 
confirmed as to special conditions on each of their lines 
statements as to general conditions affecting all railroads 
that had been developed in greater detail by Mr. Parsons, 
and other officers of standing or general rate committees 
that act for all lines. In discussing the powers that 
would remain in the commission after passage of the 
Pettengill bill, Mr. Parsons said: 

Since the long-and-short haul clause was written in the inter- 
state commerce act in 1887, the powers and duties of the com- 
mission have been greatly enlarged. Two extremely important 
features have come into the law. These are the power of sus- 
pension and the power to prescribe minimum rates. The wide 
publicity that is given to proposed changes in rates and the 
wide distribution that must be made of a tariff at the time of 
its publication afford everyone interested opportunity to know 
of any contemplated change in advance of its taking effect, and 
afford plenty of opportunity for protest to the commission, and 
for suspension, if there is any reasonable expectation that the 
new rate may adversely affect anyone’s interest. The commis- 
sion after suspending a rate conducts a public investigation where 
everyone has an opportunity to appear and be heard. The com- 
mission, if it deems it necessary, in order to prevent some viola- 
tion of the law, can fix the minimum rate that a railroad may 
charge for any particular service. It can determine the reason- 
able rate, and it can determine what rates will be free from 
prejudice, discrimination, preference or advantage that may be 
unjust or undue. 

With all of these safeguards surrounding the public interest, 
it seems wholly unnecessary to hamper commerce, and to re- 
strict the opportunities of the railroads to most fully and 
effectively serve the public interest, by continuing in the law a 
rigid and arbitrary rule such as the long-and-short haul clause. 
li a railroad publishes to a competitive point a rate on any par- 
ticular commodity lower than at the same time it charges to 
an intermediate and less distant point, the commission has full 
power and authority, either before the rate takes effect or 
afterward, to determine whether that rate causes discrimination 
or prejudice or gives to anyone or any description of traffic any 
undue advantage, and to determine both the reasonableness of 
the rate and what, if any relationship ought to exist between 
the rates to the more distant and to the intermediate points. 


Mr. Hallmark presented statistical tables as to develop- 
ment of population and production in the intermountain 
area, the region where the long-and-short-haul policy has 
heretofore found its greatest support, indicating that 
present fourth section policies have not proven of ad- 
vantage to that section, and he stated positively that a 
Survey he had made showed that the position of jobbers 
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in the intermountain territory had not been improved 
by rigid application of the long-and-short-haul prin- 
ciple on westbound traffic, adding: “they are generally 
doing less business than twenty years ago.” 


Chairman Pettengill spoke of a letter he had just 
received from the operator of an iron casting plant at 
Salt Lake City complaining that because of the inability 
to secure fourth section relief on rates to Pacific ports, 
which the railroads were willing to establish, he had been 


shut out of markets on the Pacific coast by the compe- 
tition of operators of like plants at Birmingham and 
other more distant points to whom water transportation 
is available. 

Mr. Hallmark cited the fact that intra-coastal steam- 
ships along the Western Coast and the railroads paral- 
leling the Pacific coast from California to Washington, 
existed side by side for many years without either being 
destroyed before the long-and-short-haul law was en- 
acted, but that since 1910 the steamship lines had been 
given so nearly a monopoly in this field that they are 
now handling more than 91 per cent of the traffic that 
may move by either route under natural conditions. 

Mr. Hallmark also commented on the opposition of 
the unregulated steamship lines to change in the fourth 
section, charging them with misrepresentation of the 
facts in a circular issued by the intra-coastal steamship 
lines which he read into the record. He then continued 
as follows: 


Any suggestion or contention that the enactment of the Pet- 
tengill bill would enable the railroads to engage in improper 
practices or establish unduly low rates for the purpose of elimi- 
nating water or truck transportation, or would enable railroads 
to establish and charge any person or locality unjust or unrea- 
sonable rates or rates which will be unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly prejudicial or disadvantageous to any person or locality 
is erroneous and without foundation. Prior to such rates becom- 
ing effective the commission is empowered on its own motion 
or upon protest of any party to suspend or prevent such rates 
from becoming effective, and to enter upon an investigation of 
their lawfulness. If under the existing provisions of the law 
such rates “are found to be in any respect unlawful or in viola- 
tion of any provision of the interstate commerce act, the com- 
mission is empowered to order their cancellation. With the 
enactment of the Pettengill bill railroads cannot establish rates 
lower than necessary to fairly compete with other forms of 
transportation while maintaining higher rates at intermediate 
points, for to do so would constitute a violation of the pro- 
visions of Section 3 of the act. The amendment of the inter- 
state commerce act by the transportation act of 1920 conferred 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to pre- 
scribe minimum all-rail rates. It of course has the power to 
prescribe maximum rates. Any discussion of ancient history as 
to what may or may not have occurred prior to the time. when 
the commission was authorized to prescribe rates has absolutely 
no application to present conditions. The commission then had 
no power to prescribe rates of any description, either maximum 
or minimum or absolute. 


Manufacturing Interests in Central States Affected 


Shipping interests located at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Chicago, and large manufacturing interests in the 
central states are being denied access to markets in the 
Southwest under the administration of the long-and- 
short-haul regulations, as a result of transportation com- 
petition through Gulf Ports, according to D. R. Lincoln, 
freight traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
who spoke for the Southwestern railroads. 

Other forms of transportation have in the aggregate taken 
heavy toll from the traffic heretofore handled almost exclusively 


by the railroads, he said. They pick and choose the class of 
business which they will handle and the points between which 
they will operate, without any regard for the balance of the 


traffic or the intermediate territory. Southwestern railroads 
urge passage of the Pettengill bill because it will allow them 
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to so adjust their rates that industry, both manufacturing and 
agricultural, located in the interior may compete in territory 
now served almost exclusively from producing points much 
farther distant but served by water carriers. In its decision in 
1927 in the consolidated southwestern rate cases the Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused to permit lower rates to points 
on and adjacent to the Gulf than to intermediate points. Since 
then all-rail rates to that territory on such important commodi- 
ties as iron and steel articles, newsprint paper, and other com- 
modities manufactured in the interior have been increased to 
levels so far above all water-competitive rates as to prevent 
their movement from the interior via all rail routes. 


H. Wilson, vice-chairman of the Eastern Trunk Line 
Association, told the committee of the difficulties rail- 
roads in that territory encounter in adjusting their rates 
under fourth section requirements to meet changing con- 
ditions in their competition with the Great Lakes and 
New York State Canal lines, and in combination of the 
latter with trucks. He stated that the losses of traffic 
on this account are very large and continuing. He illus- 
trated the delays incident to securing fourth section relief 
to meet such conditions by citing an instance in which 
the rail lines applied for relief in October, 1933, to 
protect against loss of sugar traffic to competing car- 
riers. The relief was finally granted by the commission 
but it did not become effective until January, 1935, 
over 14 months after the application was filed. ‘“Dur- 
ing all this time the eastern rail carriers continued to 
lose the traffic to the water lines,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“and were without any means of competing on any 
basis of equality for the prevention of further losses 
or for the recovery of the traffic they had already lost.” 

Mr. Wilson told the committee that 79 applications 
requiring fourth section relief by the commission before 
contemplated rate changes could be made effective were 
filed in 1934, and that on the applications on which 
hearings had been held and decisions rendered the aver- 
age elapsed time from filing date to receipt of relief was 
157 days. 

He also cited the experience in his territory resulting 
from a recent decision in what is known as the eastern 
class rate case. This decision, he said, first fixed a 
basic rate for first class, and then made all other classes, 
of which there are 43, a certain percentage of the first 
class rate. “In that case,” he continued, “‘the commis- 
sion gave temporary authority to the carriers to charge, 
in certain cases, a lower class rate for a longer haul than 
the rate for an intermediate shorter haul. The com- 
mission then went further and denied all authority to 
maintain any of the existing commodity rates that were 
lower for longer than for shorter hauls. This made 
it immediately necessary for the carriers to immediately 
revise every one of the thousands of commodity rates 
that were in existence at the date of the eastern class 
rate decision by re-rating or placing each of such com- 
modities in one of the 43 classes. This task has been 
and is a tremendous job, and the pity is that it is all 
occasioned solely and only because it is the only way 
by which the shippers and carriers can continue to 
enjoy what they have had and want retained. Both 
shippers and carriers are satisfied with the commodity 
rates involved in this re-rating.” 


Relocation Of Industries 


Interference with rail distribution of the products of 
established industries in many interior sections of the 
country is causing the re-location of these industries, ac- 
cording to representatives of Southern and Middle 
Western lines. J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern 
Freight Association, and H. W. Beyers, traffic vice- 
president of the Chicago & North Western, dealt with 
this particular phase of the subject in detail. C. I. John- 
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son, assistant general freight agent of the New York 
Central Lines, presented a statement of the difficulties 
confronted by eastern lines in making rate adjustments in 
compliance with long-and-short-haul requirements and 
the delays encountered. 

Mr. Beyers stated that with development of increasing 
rigidity in application of long-and-short-haul regulation 
the former heavy rail movement westbound to the 
Pacific coast of commodities manufactured in Mississippi 
Valley territory, and of manufactured commodities from 
Eastern territory to the Pacific Coast has been greatly 
diminished and in many instances has disappeared. “TI 
have seen this business from the Central West trans- 
ferred to competing carriers farther away but having 
access to water routes,” he stated, continuing: 


This situation has very seriously affected tonnage and em- 
ployees of the Western Trunk Lines and their connections and 
it likewise has tended to retard the development of the Central 
West. I have also seen industries within this Central Western 
territory in many instances forced to ship their goods to the 
Atlantic Seaboard and thence by water to the Pacific Coast 
where heretofore that traffic moved all-rail westward from pro- 
ducing points. Likewise, industries in our territory receiving 
commodities from the Pacific Coast, have found it impossible 
to avail themselves of all rail routing and much of this tonnage 
reaches Lake Michigan ports via all water routes. 


Mr. Tilford presented a series of maps showing the 
development of additional waterway and combination 
highway and waterway routes in Southern territory in 
recent years, in explanation of the increasing necessity 
from the standpoint of Southern railroads for flexibility 
in rate adjustments, free from present fourth section 
regulations, to meet new and changing competitive 
conditions. Continuing he said: 


The situations that confront the rail carriers of the South 
are illustrated by simple examples. Because the railroads are 
unable to continue their competitive rates or establish new com- 
petitive rates to meet constantly changing conditions, shippers 
have encouraged water and truck competition where such trans- 
portation facilities are available, with hurtful results so far as 
concerns shippers dependent entirely on the railroads. Many 
commodities are manufactured in both eastern and western terri- 
tories. Such commodities as plumbers’ goods, paints, soap and 
similar items are manufactured in the North Atlantic states and 
move via other agencies of transportation to points on and con- 
tiguous to the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Southern rail- 
roads are not able to make rates that will permit western manu- 
facturers to compete on relatively equal terms unless they re- 
duce the rates at all intermediate points. Where they fail to 
do so the markets of the western manufacturers are narrowed 
and restricted. 

These limitations upon the rail carriers have made it im- 
possible for them to make rates to serve the needs of business 
and have been the cause of relocation of industry. For example, 
the petroleum industry has located plants for refining far from 
the fields of production of raw material. They have located 
plants for distribution of refined products where they may be 
served by waterways and trucks, depriving rail carriers of the 
transportation. Large refineries maintain plants on the Gulf 
and Atlantic and on the important inland waterways. There is 
a duplication of plants and multiplication of transportation, as 
often more than one refinery, and, sometimes several, serve the 
same territory with their separate facilities. 

There is a like situation in the steel industry. Several of the 
large institutions have fleets—some on the inland waterways. 
Sugar refiners, cotton shippers and others, by contract or by 
financial assistance to water carriers, are able to provide trans- 
portation of their products between points that may be served 
by other agencies at rates which rail carriers cannot make under 
the conditions of the present fourth section. These situations 
have grown up with the amendments to the fourth section, which 
restricted carriers’ ability to serve the needs of industry. Car- 
riers subject to the act have thereby lost a tremendous volume 
of business. Industries using other transportation may have 
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benefited because of the advantage over a competitor, but public 
interest has suffered. 


Mr. Johnson, of the New York Central, discussed 
particularly the complex situation with respect to move- 
ment eastbound to New York from Pittsburgh and 
eastern Ohio territory over various rail routes of dif- 
ferent length and serving different intermediate terri- 
tory, in compliance with long and short haul regulations. 
He stated that long-and-short-haul rates involved in this 
territory have been before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in one form or another, almost constantly 
since the enactment of the fourth section in its original 
form in 1887. Rate adjustments that were held to in- 
volve no violation of the law, prior to the adoption of 
the 1910 and subsequent amendments, are subject to 
revision under the more recent administration of the 
law, with the result that, as he described it, “there is 
continuous necessity for going over this ground many 
times, asking for relief over the same route in con- 
nection with various commodities, which continuous 
process covering identical situations is burdensome, ex- 
pensive, and the carriers should not be required to bear 
this burden and expense.” 


Present Policy a Burden on Producers 


Complaints of Western farmers against the level of 
railroad freight rates will remain unsatisfied until the 
transcontinental railroads can obtain increased volume 
of revenue from other traffic, according to F. H. 
Plaisted, freight traffic manager of the Southern Pacific 
Lines. The long-and-short-haul clause has resulted in 
steadily increasing diversion of transcontinental tonnage 
from the rails to the Panama canal steamship lines in 
recent years, thereby throwing an increased proportion 
of the cost of maintaining rail service in the West on 
products to which other transportation is not available, 
Mr. Plaisted asserted, and it therefore has been a con- 
stant influence toward higher rail rates on the products 
of the West. 

Mr. Plaisted presented a statistical table showing the 
increasing percentages of the revenues of the Southern 


-Pacific, which he described as representative of all the 


transcontinental lines, drawn from traffic in perishable 
products. In 1920 perishable products contributed only 
13 per cent of total carload freight revenues, while in 
1930, with greater gross revenues than in 1920, the 
perishable percentage of gross carload freight revenue 
had increased to 28.4 per cent, and in 1930 it reached 
40.4 per cent. 


A part of the increase in the percentages of perishable traffic 
compared to all carload traffic occurred by reason of the greater 
falling off in the depression years (1930, 1931 and 1932) in gen- 
eral traffic than was the case with perishable agricultural prod- 
ucts, but a large part of these increased percentages also re- 
sulted from the diversion of business to the canal route from 
the transcontinental lines which were constructed for the pur- 
pose of handling this traffic but have lost it in continually in- 
creasing amounts because they have been unable to make com- 
petitive rates to the parts which would hold a share of the 
business against their water competitors. 

The adverse effect upon that part of the community which 
must use railroad service of the diversion of a heavy competitive 
traffic from the rail lines to the water route grew progressively 
as shown by these figures from 1920, when perishable traffic fur- 
nished only 13 per cent of total carload revenue to 1932 when 
it furnished over 40 per cent, and this situation must continue 
until the rail lines are enabled to re-enter the competition for 
transcontinental business. Every shipper who requires railroad 
transportation is interested in seeing that these railroads are 
not denied the opportunity to secure any additional traffic which 
will add to and not subtract from their net revenues, and will 
subtract from and not add to the contribution toward main- 
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tenance of the railroad enterprise required of the products that 
necessarily move by rail. 


Mr. Plaisted asserted that diversion of transcontinental 
traffic from the rail lines is damaging the producers of 
the West and the intermountain area, dependent upon 
rail transportation, as much or more than it is injuring 
the railroads. He maintained that the producer is in- 
terested primarily in the level of transportation rates, 
and that the present long-and-short-haul policy has been 
shaped to suit jobbing interests concerned only in the 
relationships of rates. This policy he contended to be 
mistaken for the reason that it touches first the rates 
on what the West buys, rather than giving primary con- 
sideration to the rates on the heavier tonnage which, 
the West must sell in Eastern markets. He charged 
that there is an alliance between the jobbing and steam- 
ship interests, in opposition to the Pettengill bill. 

Mr. Plaisted was the last representative of the rail 
trunk lines to appear before the committee. Following 
appearance of the representatives of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, who are likewise supporting 
the bill, the representatives of the 21 standard railroad 
labor organizations that have made passage of this mea- 
sure part of their federal legislative program, were to 
be heard. Hearing of the supporters of the bill will be 
concluded with the statements of shipper representatives 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, the original 
sponsor of the Pettengill bill. 


Railroad Labor Representatives Testify 


George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, said that the Pettengill bill, 
which he described as a measure to relieve railroad un- 
employment, had been made a part of the legislative 
program of railway labor at the present session of Con- 
gress through action taken by the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association several months ago. He urged its 
passage as an effective means to remove the competitive 
handicaps under which the railroads now work in effort 
to protect themselves against other forms of transporta- 
tion, and to which unfair discrimination he ascribed a 
very large proportion of the unemployment in the rail- 
road industry. 

Mr. Harrison was followed by J. A. Farquharson, 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, and Harry See, chairman of the 
Western Conference Committee of the standard railway 
labor organizations, through which the fight for repeal | 
of the long-and-short-haul clause was instituted late in 
1933 in the western and inter-mountain states. It was 
explained that this committee had been organized by rail- 
road employees to afford a medium through which they 
might express themselves, independent of railroad man- 
agement, “to business men, farmers and their organiza- 
tions to whom the issue had become clouded by the mis- 
representations of one or two rate organizations which, 
over a period of years, have virtually lived on blocking 
our efforts to secure modification or repeal of the fourth 
section.” 

It was declared by the representatives of railroad 
labor that it is reasonable to anticipate that passage of 
the Pettengill bill will re-establish employment for not 
less than 10 per cent of the railroad men now out of 
work, or 100,000 men who are now without other pros- 
pect of railroad employment. It was further stated that 
the ultimate result of its passage would be to put 150,000 
men back to the work on the railroads, a number stated 
by Mr. Harrison to be practically equivalent to the total 
number of men now employed by all the inter-coastal 
steamship lines. 

Mr. See, who spoke specially for railroad employees 
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in the western section of the country, declared that their 
contacts with representative business men have convinced 
them that unwarranted fears are the principal causes of 
such opposition as there is to passage of the Pettengill 
bill in the west. “The alarmists have been at work to 
stir up panicky sentiment. The logic of those who con- 
tend that intermountain trade will suffer by the ad- 
vantages of lower rates to the coast is to our minds 
without foundation because it overlooks the fact that the 
coast already is enjoying lower rates by intercoastal 
water carrier than the railroads ever hope to establish. 
In fact, there is no intention on the part of the railroads 
to compete with the steamship lines on a basis of rate 
equality. In other words, the intercoastal traffic is al- 
ready moving by boat to the virtual exclusion of the 
transcontinental railroads whose very organization is 
part and parcel of the western country. To deprive the 
railroads of a fair opportunity to share in this traffic is 
to penalize the states and communities through which 
the railroads operate. Certain transcontinental traffic, 
now moving by sea because of the lower rates offered 
by the intercoastal steamship lines, would tend more 
naturally to move by rail if the differential rail rates 
were reduced to a fair competitive level above the pre- 
vailing steamship rates.” 

J. P. Haynes, chairman of a special committee of the 
National Industrial Traffic League on the fourth section, 
testified in support of the bill on Wednesday. 


President Asks 


Transportation Legislation 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S long-promised mes- 
P sage recommending a program of transportation 

legislation was transmitted to Congress on June 7. 
In language not especially emphatic the President recom- 
mended passage of the bill to amend the bankruptcy 
statute relating to railroad reorganizations, the bills for 
the regulation of bus and truck and waterway transpor- 
tation, and extension of the emergency railroad trans- 
portation act and the office of co-ordinator for at least 
another year. He also reiterated his views in favor of 
regulation of all forms of transportation under a single 
agency but said that it seems necessary to postpone until 
the next session consideration of the legislation for a 
reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
into a Federal Transportation Commission. 

On the bills he recommended for early passage some 
progress had already been made. The bus-truck bill 
has been passed by the Senate, hearings have been held 
in both houses on the waterway bill, and hearings have 
been held before the House committee on the reorganiza- 
tion bill. The Senate committee had also reported the 
resolution to extend the co-ordinator law, including its 
labor restrictions, for another year, and the House com- 
mittee had arranged for a hearing on it this week. The 
President’s message follows: 


President’s Message 


It is high time to deal with the nation’s transportation as a 
single, unified problem. For many years in the past transporta- 
tion meant mainly railroads. But the rise of new forms of 
transportation, great expenditures of government funds for the 
development of waterways and for the building of great high- 
ways and the development of invention within the railroad 
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system itself, have enlarged the problem far beyond that con- 
ception which dominated most of our past legislation on the 
subject. In some instances the government has helped a little. 
In others it retarded. In still others it has given special as- 
sistance from time to time—in many instances without rhyme 
nor reason—in all instances without considering each aspect of 
the problem in the light of all the others. It is small wonder 
that in a transportation picture so confused, the public has been 
inadequately served. 

I have from time to time, in this session, addressed the Con- 
gress as to the necessity of various forms of government aid 
and regulation of transportation. I now wish to draw together 
and supplement these various suggestions for the consideration 
of the Congress in this session. 

In the railroad field there has been a growing recognition of 
the necessity for reorganization and co-ordination. To that end 
there was created the office of Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation. The Co-ordinator has considered various ways of 
effecting economies through the physical co-ordination of rail- 
way facilities and services, and, in addition, has studied and made 
suggestions for legislative measures covering both the railroads 
and other forms of transportation. 

Another type of reorganization necessary for the sound and 
healthy recovery of our railroad system is financial. Many of 
our railroads are in a sound financial condition. Others are 
in need of reorganization. To enable necessary financial reor- 
ganizations to be effected inexpensively and promptly the Con- 
gress passed, two years ago, certain amendments to the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act. Shortcomings in this legislation have appeared 
which have prevented an efficient and extensive use of it. In 
order to correct these shortcomings the Co-ordinator has rec- 
ommended certain amendments which are now before the Con- 
gress for action. Various differences of opinion as to these 
amendments are rapidly being adjusted and it is my hope that 
this legislation may be promptly enacted. 

I have already recommended to the Congress my views with 
regard to the relations that should exist between the federal 
government and air carriers. Legislation has been introduced 
for the purpose of carrying out these recommendations. I am 
in general accord with the substance of this legislation, although 
I still maintain, as I indicated in my message on that subject, 
that a separate commission need not be established to effectuate 
the purposes of such legislation. Air transportation should be 
brought into a proper relation to other forms of transportation 
by subjecting it to regulation by the same agency. 

A bill for the regulation of highway motor carriers has 
passed the Senate and is now before the House of Representa- 
tives. The practical unanimity with which the Senate passed 
this bill convinces me of the extent to which all of the difficult 
adjustments among the interests concerned were made and I 
recommend its early passage by the House. 

Another bill for the regulation of intercoastal and coastwise 
trade and of some of the inland waterway carriers prepared 
by the Co-ordinator has been introduced and is before the Con- 
gress for action. I recommend that this bill be considered by 
the appropriate committees and pressed to early passage. I can 
see no reason why the responsibility for the regulation of inter- 
coastal, coastwise and inland waterways should not be vested 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission, with proper provison 
for the departmentalizing of the work of the Commission. 

It is my hope that the Interstate Commerce Commission may, 
with the addition of the new duties that I have indicated, ulti- 
mately become a Federal Transportation Commission with com- 
prehensive powers. It had been my intention to recommend 
this strongly to this session of the Congress, but the time re- 
maining seems to preclude the discussions necessary for such 
changes. Such a reorganization should not be delayed, however, 
beyond the second session of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

The efforts toward the co-ordination of the railroads and the 
general improvement of transportation conditions which were 
begun by the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 
should proceed, and I recommend that the Act and the office 
of Co-ordinator be extended for at least another year. 

The resolution to extend the emergency transporta- 
tion act for a year was passed by the Senate on Monday 
and at the same time the PWA announced an allotment 
of $25,000 to the co-ordinator to complete studies 1 
connection with railroad labor conditions, particularly 
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with regard to pensions, wages, retirements, and unem- 
ployment insurance. 


The Pension Problem 


The idea of railroad pension legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress has been definitely dropped by the 
President and his advisers on the subject, in spite of the 
fact that the railroad labor organizations have been 
pressing a revised bill to take the place of the railroad 
retirement act set aside by the Supreme Court. 

The White House on June 6 made public a letter 
from Attorney General Cummings to the President on 
the subject and also a letter sent by the President to 
Chairman Rayburn of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce calling attention to the sug- 
gestion for passage of a resolution by Congress to 
create a commission to investigate the factual situation 
and make findings and suggestions “for further legisla- 
tion, if any.” The President had also telephoned to 
Mr. Rayburn on the subject. The Attorney General’s 
letter follows: 

Pursuant to your request of May 10 that the railroad retire- 
ment matter be discussed with Mr. Eastman and Mr. Richberg, 
a conference was held in Mr. Richberg’s office on May 23, at 
which Mr. Richberg, Mr. Eastman and Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Stephens were present and discussed the matter. The fol- 
lowing conclusions, which I believe are sound, were reached at 
that conference: 

(1) It was deemed inadvisable to request the Supreme Court 
to grant a rehearing. On May 25 a release was issued to the 
press setting forth the reasons why a rehearing was not re- 
quested, as follows: ‘Every phase of the case and every issue 
of fact and law urged by the government, or which has been 
emphasized by others interested, was fully considered and dis- 
cussed by the court in both the majority and minority opinions. 
There have been brought to the attention of the department no 
new issues which could be presented to the court; and to the 
contentions made by the government in brief and in argument 
it is believed that nothing could be added.” 

(2) In view of the sweeping character of the decision it was 
determined that it would be unwise to attempt to secure new 
legislation at this session of Congress. 

(3) It was determined, however, in conformity with Mr. 
Eastman’s suggestion, that Congress be requested to pass a reso- 
lution to create a commission to investigate the factual situation 
and make findings and suggestions for further legislation, if any. 

You will recall that on May 17 the Co-ordinator wrote you 
suggesting such a resolution, and on May 20 you referred this 
matter to me for recommendations. 

On the following day Mr. Rayburn introduced H. J. 

Res. 314, providing for the appointment of a nine-man 
commission to report to Congress by March 1, 1936, the 
results of “a thorough investigation of all pertinent facts 
for the purpose of determining whether a sound retire- 
ment and annuity system made applicable by law to 
carriers by railroad engaged in interstate commerce will 
promote efficiency and safety in interstate transporta- 
tion or will otherwise enable such carriers better to per- 
form their duty to serve the public (having in mind ul- 
timate as well as proximate results), and whether such 
a system is desirable and in the public interest.” 
_ The commission also would be authorized to hold hear- 
Ings respecting desirable provisions of a sound retire- 
ment and annuity system. In the making of such in- 
vestigation the commission would be authorized to con- 
sider the experience of other industries and of govern- 
ments, as well as of the railroad industry, and avail 
itself of the assistance of all agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. With its report it would be directed to in- 
clude such recommendations for legislation, if any, as 
It may deem necessary to give effect to its conclusions, 
and an appropriation of $60,000 is proposed for the 
purpose. 


In other words the commission would investigate to 
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see whether Chief Justice Hughes was correct in his 
dissenting opinion in the railroad retirement act case 
when he said that the majority decision had denied 
to Congress “the power to pass any compulsory pension 
act for railroad employees.” Meanwhile the latter are 
still covered by the provisions of the social security bill 
which is pending in Congress but which provides for a 
lower scale of pensions than those asked by the railroad 
labor organizations. The proposed commission would 
be composed of three Senators chosen by the Vice-Pres- 
ident, three Representatives chosen by the Speaker, and 
three persons named by the President. Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s organization has made the factual study con- 
sidered requisite for the consideration of pension legis- 
lation. 

Some fifty or more state legislative representatives and 
general chairmen of the railroad labor organizations have 
been brought to Washington during the past week or so 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association and have 
been calling on all members of Congress to urge passage 
of the resolution to extend the co-ordinator law and 
also a new pension bill. Apparently they have given 
precedence to these measures over their general pro- 
gram which includes the six-hour day, train-limit, and 
full-crew bills. 

A while back the truck-regulation bill was frequently 
referred to as representing a scheme of the railroads to 
stifle their competitors but last week’s issue of the A.T.A. 
News Bulletin announced that “American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., will continue its relentless drive to 
secure enactment of the Eastman motor carrier bill. 
with amendments, despite the abrupt termination of 
the NRA Code.” The association had previously sup- 
ported the legislation, with some amendments, but the 
Supreme Court decision holding codes invalid has stimu- 
lated interest in I.C.C. regulation. 

A special advisory committee of the organization met 
in Washington on June 5 and decided to call a com- 
bined meeting of the directors and the policy, executive, 
and legislative committees for June 17 and 18 in Wash- 
ington, “to formulate plans for mustering the industry’s 
heaviest artillery in a concerted and prolonged effort to 
obtain Congressional approval of federal regulation ac- 
ceptable to the industry.” It was also stated that “the 
industry needs federal regulation now more than ever 
before.” The motor bus code authority had announced 
immediately after the court decision that it would hold 
a meeting and wind up its business as soon as possible 
but expressed the hope that all operators would volun- 
tarily continue to operate under the maximum hour 
and minimum wage standards of the code. 

Representative Keller, of Illinois, has introduced as 
H. R. 8371 a bill representing numerous changes from 
the form of the railroad retirement act and providing for 
somewhat larger pensions, based on 2 per cent of the 
employee compensation for each year of service. The 
bill provides also for voluntary contributions by the 
employees equal to the total of both the employee and 
the carrier contributions required. Representative 
Keller originally introduced the bill advocated by the 
Railroad Employees’ Pension Association which later 
developed into the retirement act. 


Tue Lonpon MipLanp & ScorrtisH of Great Britain has re- 
cently acquired 220 containers thereby bringing its total stock of 
this rail-highway freight-handling equipment to 6,635 units. The 
new containers include 120 of the insulated type for perishable 
traffic and 100 of a new design for furniture. Some of the insu- 
lated containers will be fitted with bunkers for a chemical refrig- 
erant, while others will be fitted with ice bunkers. 
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Co-ordinator Extension 
Passed by Senate 
WasurnetTon, D. C. 


HE resolution introduced by Senator Wheeler ex- 
| tending for a year the effective period of the emer- 

gency railroad transportation act, 1933, under which 
Joseph B. Eastman was appointed federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, was passed by the Senate without de- 
bate on June 10 and the similar resolution introduced 
in the House by Representative Crosser was expected to 
be taken up in the House before the end of the week, 
as the law would otherwise expire on June 16. There 
was little discussion in the Senate, although at the re- 
quest of Senator Hastings, Senator Wheeler put into 
the record a letter addressed to him by President Pelley 
of the Association of American Railroads expressing the 
railroad opposition to the further extension of the office. 
The letter was published in the Railway Age of May 25, 
page 810. 

Although the original purpose of the act was to 
eliminate wastes and unnecessary expense in railroad 
operation the chief impulse for its extension came from 
the railroad labor organizations, that have been in- 
sistently urging passage of the resolution in order to 
keep in effect the labor restrictions in Section 7 (b) of 
the law which have prevented the Co-ordinator and the 
railroads from effecting any important economies by 
co-ordination which would reduce employment. Ex- 
tension of the law was also recommended by President 
Roosevelt on the ground that “the efforts toward the 
co-ordination of the railroads and the general improve- 
ment of transportation conditions which were begun” 
by the act, should proceed, since all of the Co-ordinator’s 
reports have not yet been completed and the legislative 
program which he has recommended is still under con- 
sideration. 


Turney and Castle Resign 


Two of the principal men in the Eastman organization 
for the past two years are leaving it at this time. They 
are J. R. Turney, director of the Section of Transporta- 
tion Service, which has issued its reports on its surveys 
of merchandise traffic, passenger traffic, and freight traf- 
fic, and which is still working on a market and organi- 
zation survey, and O. C. Castle, director of the Car 
Pooling Section, which has issued its report recom- 
mending a freight car pooling plan. Mr. Turney, for- 
merly vice-president of the St. Louis Southwestern, is 
to engage in the practice of law at Washington, and 
Mr. Castle is to return to his former position of super- 
intendent of transportation of the Southern Pacific lines 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

Shortly before the passage of the resolution in the 
Senate the Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works had announced an allotment of $25,000 to the 
Co-ordinator to complete studies in connection with 
railroad labor conditions, particularly in regard to pen- 
sions, wages, retirements, and unemployment insurance. 
Some reports along this line have been issued by the 
Labor Relations Section but others are to come. The 
Co-ordinator had previously received allotments amount- 
ing to about $524,000 from the PWA for similar pur- 
poses, in addition to the amounts contributed by the rail- 
roads in accordance with the terms of the law, $1.50 a 
mile, or about $400,000 for the first year and $2 a mile, 
or about $530,000, for the second year. Under the 
resolution the latter amount would be continued for 
another year. One of the principal reports yet to be 
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issued is that on the subject of transportation subsidies, 
which has been in tentative form for several months but 
is now in process of final revision. 

Co-ordinator Eastman this week made public a sum- 
mary of the activities of his organization for the past two 
years, concluding with the following paragraph as to 
“The Future”: Now that much of the work of research 
has been done, the time has come to translate its re- 
sults into action. This is possible, even if the present 
restrictions on reduction in railroad employment remain 
in the law and are enforced. Because of the steady at- 
trition in railroad labor forces resulting from permanent 
separations from the service, the effect of these restric- 
tions will only be to delay the realization of economies. 
In time they can be fully obtained, just as happened in 
similar circumstances in Great Britain, after the con- 
solidation of the railroads into four systems following 
the close of the World War. In the event of an upturn 
in traffic and railroad business, requiring in and of 
itself additional employment, the economies could be 
realized very quickly, notwithstanding the restrictions.” 

With a single exception, Mr. Eastman said, the co- 
ordinating committees have not recommended that the 
Co-ordinator issue any order. The Southern committee 
asked him to require the railroads in that region to ob- 
serve certain principles with respect to the construction 
of industrial side tracks. This matter is receiving con- 
sideration. It was evident at the outset, he said, that 
the severe restrictions in Section 7 (b) upon reductions 
in railroad employment would be an obstacle to im- 


J. R. Turney O. C. Castle 
mediate accomplishment in the elimination of unneces- 
sary expense, and that because of this situation little in 
the way of initiative could be anticipated from the Re- 
gional Co-ordinating Committees. In the circumstances, 
the co-ordinator concluded that he could accomplish 
most by carrying on and promoting intensive research 
into the possiblities. 

A favorable report on the resolution for an extension 
of the co-ordinator law, but with no provision for the $2 
a mile assessment against the railroads, was voted by 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
on Wednesday after a brief hearing at which Co’ 
ordinator Eastman was questioned regarding his pro- 
posed activities and the necessity for continuing the 
office and the extension was opposed by J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of American Railroads and 
R. C. Fulbright, representing the National Industrial 
Traffic League. C. A. Miller, general counsel of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, appeared in 
support of the resolution because of a provision in the 
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law that “no routes now existing shall be eliminated 
except with the consent of all participating lines or 
upon order of the co-ordinator,” and because Mr. East- 
man’s organization is making a special survey of the 
short line situation. Mr. Eastman pointed out that 
several of his reports are yet to be completed and that 
some of those already made are being studied by the 
railroads. If the railroads desire to put into effect some 
of the suggestions, he said, it may become necessary 
for them to come to him for orders, if there is some law 
in the way, such as the anti-trust laws. He said that 
he believed that in the circumstances the resolution 
should be passed, although if the office were to be made 
permanent some changes ought to be made in the law. 
He was questioned by several members of the committee 
as to what he still hoped to accomplish and as to the 
need for an assessment on the railroads. 

Mr. Pelley pointed out that while the railroads were 
in favor of the original co-ordinator bill they were op- 
posed to the law as passed including the labor restric- 
tions. “You told us to make economies,” he said, “and 
then you told us by this labor provision not to make 
economies.” He filed with the committee a copy of the 
letter he had addressed to Senator Wheeler on the 
subject, in which he said that the railroad association 
has all the power needed to “do the job.” He also said 
the railroads did not intend to be unfair to their em- 
ployees and may be relied upon to extend to them “every 
consideration the traffic will bear.” 

George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, testified in support of the reso- 
lution, saying that there is still the same need for pro- 
tection against reduction in employment as when the 
law was passed. 


Railroads Oppose 
Train Limit Bill 


(Continued from page 924) 
ing and conditions are such as to make it difficult to 
understand a signal to back up or go ahead it may be 
necessary for the rear brakeman to walk forward and 
the head brakeman to walk back part way. 


Labor Legislative Representatives 


John T. Corbett, national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, had told the 
committee that the railroads would be benefitted by the 
provision for shorter, faster trains to furnish a more 
frequent service to communities that he said have been 
complaining of lack of it since the railroads have length- 
ened their trains. “We believe,” he said, “that long, 
heavy, slow-moving trains have driven much business 
to busses and trucks, and that proper service cannot be 
rendered by the practice of sacrificing service to tonnage 
records and scrapping small locomotives and going into 
debt for bigger ones.” He also emphasized the difficulty 
in transmitting signals, saying a man in dark clothing 
may find it almost impossible to have his signals seen, 
especially against a dark background. 

W. D. Johnson, national legislative representative of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, who had testified 
Previously, took the stand again to “rebut in advance” 
the testimony that he said would be given by the rail- 
toads in opposition to the bill. He asked that the com- 
mittee, if it had any doubts as to the utter impossibility 
of properly interpreting day or night signals on trains 
of greater length than specified in the bill, arrange for 
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a practical test before a special committee at Potomac 
yard. 

L. C. Booth, general attorney of the Southern Pacific, 
described the circumstances relating to the Arizona train- 
limit law passed in 1912, the recent veto by the governor 
of California of a similar bill passed by the legislature, 
and the passage of a similar law in Nevada against 
which the railroads obtained an injunction. 


The Shippers’ Viewpoint 


W. H. Day, manager of the transportation Depart- 
ment of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, speaking on 
behalf of several New England shippers’ organizations, 
appeared in opposition to the train-limit bill and others 
on the railroad labor program, saying that shippers are 
being forced to manifest an interest in efficient trans- 
portation service and that while the bill is proposed as 
a safety measure it seems to them that its real purpose 
is to create additional jobs and that the more trains are 
run the greater is the possibility of accidents. He pointed 
out that the railroads had spent billions for improve- 
ments to make long trains possible and that experience 
has established that long trains have actually promoted 
safety as well as better service to the shippers. 

“We view with real concern,’ said Mr. Day, “such 
a move to undermine the one transportation system on 
which we are dependent,” because any increase in oper- 
ating costs must be reflected in the selling price and, 
since the railroads have no monopoly of transportation, 
if their prices become unattractive the public would no 
longer buy from them and traffic would be diverted to 
their competitors. Railroad service as a whole is better 
today than ever before, he said, but the shippers believe 
that the railroad rates are too high as compared with 
those of their unregulated competitors and that any in- 
crease in operating costs that will further aggravate the 
rate situation will stimulate the use of other forms of 
transportation and lead to a gradual breakdown of rail- 
road transportation. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, who had introduced the 
maintenance inspection bill, made a brief statement in 
support of it saying that he had no idea that the rail- 
roads generally were neglecting maintenance but that 
some of them were doing so, and that where they are 
now maintaining their tracks and bridges in safe and 
suitable condition no additional burden would be placed 
upon them but that where they do not their objections 
should not be entertained. 





On the Sierra Railway of California 














Antagonizing Supply 
Companies—A Reply 


New Haven, Conn. 
To THE EpITor: 


The sales manager’s letter on page 777 of the Railway Age 
of May 18, 1935, interested me immensely, because it touches 
a matter to which I devote a large amount of personal attention 
and thought, and further because the condition complained of is 
exceptional and not general. Railroad officers are not entirely 
to blame for what the sales manager ‘believes to be discourteous 
treatment. The cause frequently lies with the salesman. Ex- 
ercising diplomacy to callers and correspondents consumes half 
my time and much more than half my energy and mentality. 
It is the policy of the New Haven, and I believe of other 
railroads, to treat all callers and correspondents as respectfully 
as we expect them to treat our representatives when they call. 
That is what I term “customer diplomacy.” With this principle, 
no one can disagree. 

As to the efficacy of its application, remember that a railroad 
purchasing department is a busy place. Ours receives 1,000 let- 
ters and sends out 800 each day. It is manifestly impossible to 
answer every letter in such studied English as will create the 
most favorable impression upon every recipient, particularly 
when the letter is not accompanied by an order. Those written 
by the higher officers should be phrased with care, but it is too 
much to expect that busy clerks, pressed with a large volume 
of work and correspondence, can always avoid some abruptness 
that may be interpreted as discourtesy—however unintentional 
that result may be. 

Day after day important work awaits my attention while I 
phrase diplomatic replies to many unnecessary letters and re- 
ceive visits from streams of callers, many of whom have noth- 
ing definite to discuss except to preserve contact or to complain 
because they do not receive enough orders. Many days while 
such streams of callers continue for five or six hours to the 
exclusion of all other work, I sit in despair of efforts to give 
attention to important matters that can only be attended to either 
by letting the callers wait interminably long periods or by 
refusing to see them, or to return to the office several evenings 
per week and practically every Sunday to revel in an opportunity 
to study without interruption important matters than cannot be 
disposed of during the day. 

Although my friends tell me that I am gifted with a fairly 
decent disposition, it is impossible to keep patient and be entirely 
courteous with many salesmen who call. Some are not posted 
on the matters they bring up, the handling of which without 
offense requires true diplomacy, getting out files, reading letters 
and showing papers, all of which are in their files but have not 
been studied by them before their call. Others deliberate for 
unnecessarily long periods, not only taking up my time, as to 
which I make no complaint, but also delaying interminably num- 
bers of other callers. Still others make the most unreasonable 
requests and demands and insist on unreasonable preferences 
which, if granted, would create much more discontent than can 
possibly be created ‘by denying their requests. Such requests 
wiust be handled with the utmost diplomacy in an effort to send 
the salesmen away happy even though they do not take orders 
home with them. I enjoy the calls of most salesmen but when 
one of those described above calls after patience has been ex- 
hausted by a long line of his predecessors, it would be a miracle 
indeed and too much to expect from a human if he did not 
suspect that his call was not enthusiastically welcomed. 

Since the N.R.A. brought equality of prices in many indus- 
tries, it is a growing custom for salesmen personally to present 
their bids to the head of the purchasing department, insisting 
that an order be made out immediately while they wait for it. 
It is also a growing custom for bidders to call on the tele- 
phone advising bids are being placed and endeavoring to exact 
a promise than an order will be placed with the caller. I have 
received as many as five long-distance telephone calls on a very 
small order that would ordinarily be handled as a matter of 
routine in the purchasing department. Even on busy days when 
I am completely tied up on other matters or out of the city, 
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such callers refuse to be shunted to anyone in the purchasing 
department for handling and express great displeasure to my 
secretary and occasionally complain that the vice-president re- 
fuses to see them or to answer telephone calls, which is not 
true. Such men are difficult to satisfy. 

We have on our stock list something over 55,000 items, in 
addition to thousands of kinds of repair parts. We place over 
50,000 orders each year, so it may be readily recognized how 
impossible it is for the particular officer chosen by a salesman 
to know as much about the details of a matter with which a 
salesman is thoroughly familiar as is necessary for an intelli- 
gent discussion. Never the less, many salemen feel very much 
put out when turned over to those who actually handle such de- 
tails. Only recently a salesman I had sent to the mechanical 
department to discuss a highly technical article complained to the 
president and requested the president to make an appointment to 
hear his story. 

It is inevitable that in spite of all efforts to the contrary, sales 
managers and salesmen are going to be displeased more often 
than they can possibly be pleased. Some of our bidding lists 
contain more than 25'bidders on items than can be ordered from 
only one, which pleases one and displeases the other 24. For- 
tunately among the 24 are human beings that accept the for- 
tunes of business and say “better luck next time;’ more un- 
fortunately there may be found among each group of unsuccessful 
bidders one who is a bad loser and he may be expected to be 
heard from sometimes in the most unreasonable way. Answer- 
ing complaints of such unsuccessful bidders does not improve the 
disposition of the one complained of. 

Fortunately the great majority of salesmen are good sports as 
to getting and losing orders, and it is a pleasure indeed to do busi- 
ness with most of them without having to be on guard to avoid 
unintentional offense. It is strange that we have never had a 
complaint of discourtesy to a salesman who has been successful 
in getting an order? 

Sales managers should be assured that diplomacy is the watch- 
word of all railroads and whenever apparently curt and dis- 
courteous letters are received, it is due entirely to the heavy 
pressure under which those who write the letters are working 
and to the fact that they do not have the time meticulously to 
emulate Lord Chesterfield in their choice of words. 


C. E. SmirH. 
Vice President, New York, New Haven & Hartford 


New Book 


Coal and Coal Products, A List of Books and Other Information 
Regarding. By F. R. Wadleigh. Paper, 6 in. by 9 in., 64 pages. 
Price $1.00. Copies may be obtained from the author, Cecil 
Apartments, 1026 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wadleigh has had a wide experience with coal operations. 

He is a consulting engineer in that field, was formerly chief of 

the Coal Division of the Department of Commerce, was at one 

time associated with the Bureau of Mines, and served as federal 
fuel administrator during 1922-23. His list of books in the 

English language concerning coal and its use is most complete. 

It gives the title of the work, the name of the author, where 

published, and the date of publication. Unfortunately the name 

and address of the publisher are omitted, but sufficient informa- 
tion is given to make it possible to locate the volumes in a well 
conducted library. 

The list is divided into classifications, including year books, 
briquetting of coal, chemistry and physics of coal and coke, coal 
fields and resources, combustion, economics, geology, handbooks 
which contain references to coal, hydrogenation of coal, interna- 
tional coal trade, labor and wages, marketing, mines and mining, 
preparation of coal, purchase, smoke, storage, transportation, and 
use. Under the head of use are various classifications, includ- 
ing carbonization, locomotive fuel, pulverized coal, heating (do- 
mestic and industrial), and steam making. Other sources 0! 
information about coal are also listed, including coal trade asso 
ciations, reports of commissions, proceedings of conferences, de- 
partments of mines in coal producing states, and state geological 
surveys. Government departments and bureaus are also listed, 
as are publications, technical societies and educational institutions 
which give some attention to coal and its use. 
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Harrison Urges Immediate 


Regional Consolidations 


Will provide only effective remedy 
applicable to the existing 
situation, he says 


With the prospect of federal legislation 
to meet the financial crisis facing the rail- 
roads postponed for another year, a pro- 
gram of immediate consolidations into re- 
gional systems was urged on June 12 by 
Milton W. Harrison, president of the Se- 
curity Owners Association of New York, 
addressing the convention of the American 
Institute of Banking at Omaha, Neb. 

“Attrition in railroad net income has now 
reached the highest point of the depres- 
sion,” declared Mr. Harrison. “The pros- 
pective deficit for this year for Class I 
roads may reach $150,000,000, compared 
with losses of $43,000,000 in 1934. During 
the past four years the railroads, in order 
to maintain solvency, have borrowed from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the sum of $450,000,000. Collateral which 
secured these loans now has been largely 
exhausted by the borrowers; and, unless 
the government makes substantial modifi- 
cations in the terms of its lending policy, 
as is still hoped for, little further aid can 
be expected in meeting the carriers’ emer- 
gency financial needs. 

“The more one studies the question of 
rehabilitation of railroad credit, the more 
the conviction is reached that consolida- 
tions provide the only effective remedy ap- 
plicable to the existing situation. There 
is no more logical reason for the continued 
existence of 700 short-line railroads and 
140 odd Class I carriers today than there 
was, fifty or more years ago, for the con- 
tinuance of those component parts which 
went into forming great systems. a 

“The problem of financing any such am- 
bitious program under present conditions 
is frequently urged as offering an insur- 
mountable barrier. These difficulties, of 
course, cannot be minimized. Yet from the 
Practical standpoint, it would seem better 
that the government lend to a limited num- 
ber of well-balanced systems, than to con- 
tinue with its present negative policy of 
indefinite support for weaker carriers. 
Such a plan again raises the question of 
Teduction of personnel; but, for this, Mr. 
Eastman has proposed the ‘dismissal wage,’ 
following the British precedent, though in 
Its present form this proposal is acceptable 
neither to labor nor management and must 
be strengthened. 

“Beyond jealousies of rival systems, the 
real obstacle to consolidations in America 
has been the bitter opposition of organ- 
ized labor. Preservation of jobs has taken 


precedence over economic progress. Yet 
the travesty of this situation is that the 
goal of increased employment, set up as 
labor’s objective, is never realized. The 
railroads, unable to absorb an increased 
labor unit cost, concentrate their energies 
on developing new operating efficiencies. 
It is the only way they can maintain solv- 
ency. For the four years between 1929 
and 1933, this reduction in personnel, 
amounting to 689,654 persons, represented 
a 42 per cent decrease in number with a 
52 per cent decrease in wages paid. The 
average wage per employee, however, for 
the year 1934 was $1,506 before the return 
of the voluntary wage deduction, or about 
86 per cent of the 1929 level. Thus for 
those out of work the prospect of addi- 
tional employment, held out by such meas- 
ures, remains a cruel delusion.” 


Western Lines Extend Low Rates for 
Six Months 
The reduced passenger fares on western 


lines, which were first placed in effect in 
December, 1933, and which will expire on 


‘September 30, will be extended six months 


or until March 30, 1936. 


New Haven Commutation Rates Not 
Reduced 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York, following complaints, formal and 
informal, which have been the subject of 
hearings for nearly two years, has de- 
cided that no reduction in commutation 
rates to and from New York city is war- 
ranted at the present time, and that not 
until the traffic should increase to 50 per 
cent more than the present volume would 
the commission be justified in considering 
the question; and any such increase is a 
matter of “the unknown future.” Chair- 
man Maltbie took no part in the proceed- 
ings. 


Reduction in Transcontinental 
Lumber Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from June 10 to January 
10 tariff schedules published by the trans- 
continental railroads proposing a reduction 
from 79 cents to 72 cents per 100 Ib., in 
rates on lumber from Pacific coast and 
interior origins to points east of the Indi- 
ana-Illinois state line. The proceeding 
has been assigned for hearing on June 24 
at Chicago before Commissioner Porter 
and Examiner Copenhafer. The reduc- 
tions were proposed to meet increasing 
competition of trucks and water lines 
through the Panama canal and were pro- 
tested by southern railroads as well as by 
lumber interests in the East and South. 
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Calls Private Ownership 


More Truly Democratic 


Under that system the public can and 
does determine economic 
developments, says Dunn 


“That under private ownership and man- 
agement of industry the American public 
can and does determine important economic 
developments in a more truly democratic 
and effective way than it possibly could 
under government ownership is being 
strikingly illustrated by what is occurring 
now in transportation in this country,” said 
Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
and editor of Railway Age, in an address 
on June 11 before the New Orleans Board 
of Trade and the Traffic Club of New 
Orleans, in connection with the celebration 
of “Railroad, Week” being sponsored by 
the western railways. 

“The people themselves, by the way they 
decide to travel and ship, are daily casting 
many millions of votes indicating the kind 
of transportation service they want, and 
they are thereby promoting the greatest 
revolution in transportation since the in- 
troduction of railroads more than a cen- 
tury ago. Their voting so much within 
recent years, as travelers and shippers, for 
air and highway transportation has shown 
they want kinds of service not previously 
rendered. It is in direct response to this 
mute expression of public preferences that 
railway managements and manufacturers 
are coming forward with so many im- 
provements in railway service, equipment 
and materials that a few years of improved 
earnings and buying power will result in 
a general revolution in railroading as sen- 
sational as many changes that already have 
begun recently, despite unprecedentedly 
poor earnings. 

“Since they started the ‘safety first’ 
movement 25 years ago, when their acci- 
dent record was very bad, our railways 
have subordinated speed and every other 
consideration to safety. The result has 
been a reduction of 84 per cent in fatali- 
ties to passengers and employees. The 
average number of travelers by rail killed 
during the last five years was only 44 an- 
nually. This was less than one-half of 
the number of persons killed in automobile 
accidents every day. The most sensational 
recent development on the railroads, in 
response to a demand indicated by the 
public’s use of airplanes and automobiles, 
has been an unprecedented increase in the 
speeds of passenger trains in almost every 
part of the country. This increase in speeds 
has been accompanied and accomplished 
largely by the introduction of new kinds 
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of motive power, including both Diesel and 
steam engines. Less sensational, ‘but per- 
haps equally important, have been improve- 
ments introduced to increase the comfort 
and luxury of travel. The railways have 
taken the lead in developing and adopting 
air-conditioning. The introduction of air- 
conditioning began only about four years 
ago, but today they have about 6,000 air- 
conditioned passenger cars. Numerous 
other improvements also have been made 
by them in their day coaches and by the 
Pullman Company in its sleeping cars, in 
addition to which passenger fares have 
been drastically reduced throughout a 
large part of the country. Some of the 
most important improvements have been 
made possible only by the development of 
new types of motive power, lighter metals 
and other inventions within recent years. 

“Nor has the freight service been 
neglected. Store-door delivery and other 
means have been developed and adopted to 
meet truck competition, the weight of 
freight cars is being reduced to save oper- 
ating expense, and freight service has 
been made speedier and more dependable. 

“There is active competition for public 
favor both between the railways and other 
carriers, and between the railways them- 
selves. It is inconceivable that under gov- 
ernment management such great efforts 
would be made under the most adverse 
conditions to provide the public with the 
kind of transportation that it seems to 
want because, under government manage- 
ment, the public could not exert such di- 
rect and effective pressure in behalf of 
what it wanted. 

“Any assumption that recent remarkable 
developments indicate that railway man- 
agements previously had been unprogres- 
sive would be highly erroneous, as is illus- 
trated by the phenomenal reduction of ac- 
cidents I have already mentioned. When 
the railways were returned to private 
operation fifteen years ago, the most in- 
sistent public demand was for the elimi- 
nation of ‘car shortages. Within a few 
years they so increased their service that 
the public apparently has almost forgotten 
that there ever were car shortages. Their 
financial situation, when they were re- 
turned to private operation, made it neces- 
sary to effect large economies, and the 
present depression made this necessity much 
more compelling. Under government oper- 
ation, in 1919, their operating expenses 
were $4,400,000,000. In 1933, under pri- 
vate operation, they were only $2,250,000,- 
000, a reduction of almost 50 per cent, 
which was accomplished by curtailing the 
pay roll and all other operating expenses 
in almost the same proportion. 

“A renaissance of railway transportation 
awaits only a revival of railway earnings 
due to improvement in general business 
and adoption of government policies treat- 
ing the railways and their competitors 
alike. Railway managements and manu- 
facturers have available all the means of 
accomplishing a revolution excepting the 
capital to carry it out. As fast as im- 
provement in railway earnings and credit 
renders them practicable, the railways will 
make increases in their expenditures for 
improvements which will for years con- 
tribute greatly toward maintaining and in- 
creasing the national prosperity.” 
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P. R. R. Freight Service Electrified 
from Potomac Yard to New York 


The Pennsylvania’s electrification for 
freight service has now been completed 
from Potomac Yard, Va., near Washing- 
ton, through to New York; and elec- 
trically-operated freight trains, which has 
been in service north of Baltimore, are 
now being run throughout the line. 


American Transit Association 


The Fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the American Transit Association will be 
held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., from September 23 to 25. The 
convention will include meetings of the 
Association’s affiliated organizations, in- 
cluding the newly-formed American Tran- 
sit Association Bus Division. Based upon 
a vote of the manufacturer members of 
the Association, the executive committee 
decided to dispense with a manufacturers’ 
exhibition. 


Club Meetings 


The annual outing of the Richmond 
(Va.) Traffic Club was held on June 15 
and 16 at the Chamberlain Hotel, Old 
Point, Va. The program included a brief 
business session, a banquet, a golf tourna- 
ment and other events. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting in the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way building, Los Angeles, Cal., on Fri- 
day evening, July 12. The speaker will be 
Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president 
of the Association of American Railroads. 


Railroad Employment in May 


Class I railroads, excluding switching 
and terminal companies, have reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
total of 997,018 employees as of the middle 
of the month of May. This is an increase 
of 2.1 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber in April, but a decrease of 4.51 per 
cent as compared with the number in May, 
1934. The maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group showed a reduction of 6.27 per 
cent and the maintenance of equipment and 
stores group a reduction of 6.81 per cent. 
The train and engine service showed a re- 
duction of 2.82 per cent. 


Central of Georgia Pensions 


H. D. Pollard, receiver of the Central 
of Georgia, having been duly authorized 
by the Federal Court, has resumed the 
placing of old employees on the pension 
roll, action in this respect having been sus- 
pended during the last nine months while 
the government pension law was in litiga- 
tion. The rolls in April, 1934, contained 
the names of 89 disabled and 85 super- 
annuated employees. These 174 individuals 
received in 1934 a total of $118,182. The 
receiver is now refunding the two per cent 
which was deducted from the pay of the 
employees of the road during the time that 
the Federal act was in litigation. 


Japanese Beetle Quarantine 


The Secretary of Agriculture has issued 
a revision of the quarantine against the 
Japanese beetle, which is enforced from 
June 15 to October 15. It is in force in 
large parts of the territory extending from 
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Maine to West Virginia. It places restric- 
tions on the transportation of fruits and 
vegetables in refrigerator cars and motor 
vehicles; and interstate transportation of 
cut flowers, portions of plants without 
roots, beans in the pod, bananas and cer- 
tain fruits, with some exceptions is for- 
bidden, except with a Federal permit or 
certificate. On various fruits in very small 
quantities the restrictions do not apply, 
Throughout the 12 months of the year, 
certificates must be had for transporting 
soil, compost, etc. : 


Resolution Proposed for Winding Up 
Affairs of Retirement Board 


Representative Crosser, of Ohio, has in- 
troduced in the House a resolution, H. J. 
Res. 310, to provide for the payment of 
compensation and expenses of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, which according 
to an opinion by the Comptroller General 
became non-existent after the Supreme 
Court’s decision of May 6 declaring the 
railroad retirement act unconstitutional, 
and to provide for the winding up of its 
affairs and the disposition of its property 
and records. The resolution proposes an 
appropriation for the purpose, for services 
to be rendered in the 60 days following 
the decision, and directs the turning over 
of the records, papers, and property of 
the board to such agency as the Presi- 
dent may direct, including a report of the 
board’s activities and experience. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 
February, 1935 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway ac- 
cidents for the month of February, now 
in preparation for the printer, will show: 


Month of 2 months ended 

Item February with February 

, 1935 1934 1935 1934 
Number of train acci- 

dents: 

een ene 581 628 
(At highway grade 
crossings, included 


1,223 1,141 


| err 19 18 36 30 
Number of casualties in 
train, train-service and 
non-train accidents: 


Trespassers: 

ear 153 141 292 270 

oo. 188 150 374 327 
Passengers on trains: 

eer 1 8 4 8 

BONER. cesewes 195 191 462 311 
Employees on duty: 

eee 47 57 106 100 

re 1,290 1,505 2,756 2,800 
All other non-trespas- 

sers:* 

ae 122 115 253 253 

ree 620 603 1,329 1,212 
Total—All classes of 

persons: 

ae 323 321 655 631 

eee 2,293 2,449 4,921 4,650 


* Casualties to “Other non-trespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes 0 
persons, including both trespassers and non-tres- 
passers, were as follows: 

CEE wien itaves 110 112 234 240 
ee ere 443 415 913 875 


New Equipment Installed 


New freight cars installed by the Class I 
railroads of the United States totaled 755 
in the first four months of 1935, according 
to reports received by the Association of 
American Railroads. In the same perio 
last year, 1,093 new freight cars were 
placed in service, and, in the same perio 
two years ago, there were 893. 

Fifteen new steam locomotives and 39 
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new electric locomotives were placed in 
service in the first four months of this 
year. The railroads in the first four 
months of 1934 installed no new steam 
locomotives but 6 new electric locomotives. 

New freight cars on order on May 1 
totaled 1,449 compared with 15,964 on the 
same day in 1934 and 1,561 on the same 
day in 1933. The railroads on May 1 this 
year had on order one new steam locomo- 
tive and 53 new electric locomotives. New 
steam locomotives on order on May 1, 
1934, totaled 21, and on the same date in 
1933, there were three. New electric 
locomotives on order on May 1, 1934, to- 
taled 107, but no reports are available as 
to the number on order on May 1, 1933. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Suggests Operating Company to 
Unify New England Roads 


Allan M. Pope, president of the First 
of Boston Corporation, advocated a plan 
for the unified operation of New England 
railroads, in an address at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Bankers As- 
sociation at Swampscott, Mass., on June 
7. Under Mr. Pope’s proposal four of the 
principal New England roads—the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Bos- 
ton & Maine, the Maine Central and the 
Bangor & Aroostook—would create a 
jointly-owned operating company, the com- 
mon stock of which would be distributed 
among the participating carriers in direct 
proportion to the facilities or business 
which each road turned over to the oper- 
ating company. In this way, he said, 
economies of unified operation could be 
attained without any great amount of new 
financing or the long delay which would 
attend any attempt to bring about an ac- 
tual merger of the roads. 

Commenting further on his proposal Mr. 
Pope said: “I am personally convinced 
that the time has come when a united 
front of New England interests must be 
made which looks to an immediate solution 
of the New England railroad problem. I 
feel that the time is getting close when it 
may be too late to express your inde- 
pendent views.” 


Survey of Passenger Carriers 
in New Hampshire 


The New Hampshire State Planning 
and Development Commission has recently 
published Part I of a report by its Ad- 
visory Committee on Transportation on 
public passenger carriers in New Hamp- 
shire. The present report deals with rail- 
roads, electric railways, motor buses, taxi- 
cabs, contract carriers, and star mail 
routes. Parts II and III, to be issued 
later, will deal with transport by air and 
the state highway system, including the 
regulation of motor traffic and the trans- 
portation of school children. 

Part I is divided into six sections, con- 
sidering in turn the development of the 
railroad system, present railroad facilities 
and problems, the decline of the electric 
railway, the emergence of bus transporta- 
tion, the essentials of a co-ordinated trans- 
portation system and recommendations con- 
cerning public regulation. After consid- 
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ering each of the foregoing in detail, the 
report recommends for New Hampshire a 
co-ordinated set-up which would utilize the 
railroads for long-haul high-speed service, 
the bus for intermediate service, including 
much of that now provided on railroad 
branch lines, and the star route mail car- 
riers for the transport of passengers in 
areas of light traffic density. Air trans- 
portation would be used for inter-connec- 
tions at important points between high 
speed rail lines and air routes. 


Economic Effects of 30-Hr. Week 


The economic effects of a general ap- 
plication of the 30-hr. week to industry are 
analyzed in a comprehensive factual study, 
entitled “The Thirty-Hour Week,” which 
has been prepared by the Committee on 
Labor Problems of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors and the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. This 
survey, which comprises the third of a 
series of factual studies dealing with cur- 
rent national questions of interest to in- 
dustry, was prepared following the intro- 
duction in Congress of the Black-Connery 
bill which would make the 30-hr. week 
compulsory. Proponents of this bill claim 
that the 30-hr. week would increase em- 
ployment, stimulate industrial production, 
release the flow of credit, and raise the 
standard of living. The study, on the 
other hand, concludes that it would do none 
of these things and, in fact, would badly 
disrupt production schedules; that it would 
ultimately result in a lowering of the real 
wages of the worker, that in most indus- 
tries it would have the effect of ultimately 
placing at least part of the recently added 
employees back on the unemployment rolls, 
that it would accentuate the undesirable 
aspects of seasonal production schedules, 
that it would have an adverse effect on 
farm purchasing power and, finally, that 
it would retard business recovery. Copies 
of this study may be obtained at 10 cents 
each from the Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., 340 West Forty-second street, New 
York. 


Bus Decisions in New Jersey 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey, in a decision dated 
June 5, approved several applications in 
connection with the train-connection bus 


operations of the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines. The decision permits the 
transfer to this road of municipal con- 
sents from the Pennsylvania-Reading Mo- 
tor Lines, Inc., for the operation of two 
buses between Wildwood and Avalon via 
Cape May Court House; approves munic- 
ipal consents for the operation of eight 
additional buses on that portion of the 
route between Cape May Court House- 
Stone Harbor and Avalon; permits the 
operation of the buses on an alternate 
route between Cape May Court House and 
Avalon, via Swainton, and approves the 
temporary discontinuance of that portion 
of the Wildwood-Avalon route between 
Cape May Court House and Wildwood. 
The decision points out that the arrange- 
ments approved are those which experi- 
mental operation has indicated to be the 
best for serving the communities in- 
volved since the consolidation of the South 
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Jersey rail lines of the Pennsylvania and 
Reading into the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines. 

The Board in another decision denied 
the application of the Jersey Central 
Transportation Company for a rehearing 
of the latter’s application for approval of 
municipal consents for the operation of 30 
buses between Phillipsburg, N. J., and 
Roselle Park. The original application 
was denied in a decision dated December 
23, 1931, and the board now finds “no 
proof of any changed conditions which 
would justify the board in superimposing 
additional service upon existing facilities.” 

A third order approves the application 
of the Pennsylvania Greyhound Transit 
Company for approval of municipal con- 
sents for the extension of its Seaside Park- 
Manasquan bus route from its present ter- 
minus at Manasquan to the station of the 
New York & Long Branch in Sea Girt. 


““World’s Heaviest Shipment” 


The Delaware & Hudson reports the 
movement over its line, on March 22 last, 
of a piece of electrical machinery from 
Schenectady, N. Y., to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
en route to Benning (Washington), D. C., 
which weighed 367,000 1lb.; and with the 
car on which it was loaded, 473,900 Ib. 
slightly more than the heaviest Delaware 
& Hudson locomotive. This is believed to 
be the heaviest shipment ever carried on 
a single railroad car. It was a generator 
shaft, rotor and poles for a frequency con- 
verter for the Pennsylvania Railroad, to be 
used in connection with the electrification 
of the main line of the road between Wash- 


ington and New York. The apparatus, 
boxed, measured 16 ft. 10 in. high, from 
the rail, and 12 ft. 5%4 in. wide. It was 
carried on a 16-wheel car, having a load 
limit of 397,900 Ib., the car, empty, weigh- 
ing 104,100 lb. At one place, the outer 
rail of the track had to be raised a little 
to allow the load to clear a standpipe; and 
for a considerable distance it was mneces- 
sary to run the train (southward) on the 
northbound track; and at points where the 
clearance between the tracks was insufhi- 
cient, train movement on the southbound 
track had to be suspended. The illustra- 
tion shows the load in a bridge at Otego; 
and at Center Village there was a bridge 
allowing still less clearance, namely, one 
inch, 

The car was delivered to the Pennsyl- 
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To haul its train efficiently the locomotive must have tractive effort adequate 
to start the train and to accelerate quickly to road speeds. It must have ample 
horsepower capacity to maintain the desired schedules. 

The first factor is one of cylinder capacity and adhesive weight—the second, 
primarily one of boiler capacity. 

By providing ample boiler capacity together with cylinders capable of de- 


veloping the needed horsepower in the fundamental design, and utilizing the 





added tractive effort of The Locomotive Booster for starting and accelerating, 
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vania at Wilkes-Barre, but it had to be 
sent to Baltimore over the Western Mary- 
land via Fulton Junction, because of in- 
sufficient clearance in the Baltimore tun- 
nels, 


Program for Superintendents’ 
Convention 


The American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents will hold its forty-first 
annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on June 18-20. The program for 
this convention is as follows: 


Tuesday Morning 


Address on Trends in Transportation—M. J. 
Gormley, executive assistant, Association of 
American Railroads 

Report of Committee No. 5—Operating Aspects 
of the Demand for Faster Passenger Train 
Service—F. G. Gurley (assistant to vice-presi- 
dent operation, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy), 
chairman 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Report of Committee No. 2—Operating Aspects 
of the Demand for Faster Freight Train Serv- 
ice—J. A. Murphy (superintendent transpor- 
tation, Canadian National), chairman 

Address by C. S. Duncan, economist, Association 
of American Railroads. 

Report of Committee No. 6—Curbing Highway 
Crossing Accidents—M. F. Steinberger (man- 
ager highway transportation, Baltimore & Ohio), 
chairman 

Address on Keeping Everlastingly At It in Safety 
—George B. Vilas, vice-president and general 
manager, Chicago & North Western 


Wednesday Morning 


Report on Committee No. 1—Meeting Today’s 
Demand in L.C.L. Service—W. L, Fox, 
(superintendent, Belt Railway of Chicago), 
chairman 

Address on The Problems of Freight Claim Pre- 
vention in 1935—Joe Marshall, special repre- 
sentative, Freight Claim division, Association 
of American Railroads 

Address on Signaling As a Factor in Railway 
Operation—Burt T. Anderson, special repre- 
sentative, Union Switch & Signal Company and 
General Railway Signal Company 


Luncheon 


Address on Current Transportation Problems— 
by Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy 


Wednesday Afternoon 


Report of Committee No. 4—Ways and Means 
to Expedite the Movement of Cars Through 
Terminals—F. F. Laird, (supervisor yard and 
terminal operation, Chesapeake & Ohio), 
chairman 

Address on Up to the Minute Statistics for the 
Superintendent—R. C. White, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Missouri Pacific 

Round Table for the informal consideration of 
transportation problems raised by members 


Thursday Morning 


Report of Committee No. 3—Ways and Means 
Employed by Superintendents in Maintaining 
Supervision as Their Territories Have Been 
Extended—T. K. Faherty (superintendent, 
Baltimore & Ohio), chairman 

Closing business 


Thursday afternoon will be devoted to 
an inspection of new high speed trains in 
the Union and the North Western stations, 
Chicago. 


Boston-Montreal Coach Trains to 
Have Club-Lounge Cars 


The Boston & Maine, the Central Ver- 
mont, and the Canadian National on June 
23 will join in introducing what their joint 
statement calls “the first day coach trains 
ever operated with club-lounge cars as 
part of their equipment.” The innovation 
will be a feature of the new “Ambassa- 
dor,” which will be operated daily in both 
directions between Boston, Mass., and 
Montreal, Que., on a schedule 1 hr. 45 
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min. shorter than the fastest present run- 
ning time between these two cities. Regu- 
lar day coach rates will apply, with no ex- 
tra charge for the use of the .club-lounge 
car and its porter service. 

The northbound Ambassador will leave 
Boston daily at noon, Eastern Standard 
Time, and, with stops at Lowell, Mass., 
and a few New Hampshire and Vermont 
points, will arrive in Montreal at 8:15 
p. m.; southbound it will leave Montreal 
at 11 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, and 
arrive in Boston at 7:15 p. m. 

The coach equipment of the train will 
be air-conditioned and the club-lounge cars 
will have 39 individual lounge chairs and 
two small divans; they will be up to date 
in every respect and attractively decorated. 

“In providing these new trains with 
club-lounge cars and deluxe air-condi- 
tioned coaches, with no extra fare, and 
in establishing a new high-speed running 
time between Boston and Montreal and 
intermediate points, the Boston & Maine, 
the Central Vermont and the Canadian 
National are making another experiment 
in our efforts to attract the traveling pub- 
lic back to the rails,’ the joint statement 
of the three roads says. 

“Not only will the new trains provide 
an innovation in day coach travel, but we 
have attempted to arrange the schedules 
so that business men may have a morning 
in Boston, and arrive in Montreal the 
same night, with similar arrangements for 
several business hours in Montreal in the 
morning, with arrival in Boston the same 
evening. At intermediate stations, the 
trains are intended to provide a similar 
service for business men, and especially in 
the summer months, the new trains will 
provide a fast early afternoon northbound 
service to vacation centers in Vermont.” 

Establishment of the new trains will 
automatically cancel operation of the pres- 
ent Ambassador, which leaves Boston for 
Montreal at 8.00 a. m. (Eastern Standard 
Time), and Montreal for Boston at 8.40 
a. m. A substitute service will be pro- 
vided and operated on the present sched- 
ule, it was stated, and passengers from 
points between White River Junction, Vt., 
and Concord, N. H., will have a connec- 
tion with the new Ambassador, southbound, 
by a local train which will be operated 
from White River Junction to Concord on 
a schedule just in advance of the new Am- 
bassador. 


Truck-Loading Services at New York 


Railroads serving New York have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion tariffs providing for optional loading 
and unloading services at all of their New 
York City terminals. Under the tariffs, 
which become effective July 1, the carriers 
set up a basic charge of three cents per 
100 Ib. or 60 cents per ton for the loading 
or unloading of patrons’ trucks at rail- 
road stations, when such service is per- 
formed by railroad; the charge is to 
be four cents per 100 lb. or 80 cents per 
ton for heavy lift freight or machinery, 
while that for the handling of butter, eggs 
and poultry in packages is to be 34 cent 
per package or five cents per barrel for 
poultry. 

The service will be performed by the 
railroads only when a specific request for 
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it is made; shippers therefore retain the 
privilege of performing their loading with 
their own employees or through any con- 
tract loading system which they may elect 
to use. 

Several New York shipping organiza- 
tions, led by the Merchants Association 
of New York, had for some time been 
complaining of the activities of so-called 
“public loaders” at railroad and steamship 
pier stations and had urged the railroads 
to establish this optional service. The 
Merchants’ Association, in a statement is- 
sued on June 11, calls the filing of the 
tariffs “a long step towards eliminating 
the abuses which have hitherto existed due 
to the inability of shippers to perform 
their own loading and unloading opera- 
tions.” 

The Tariff Bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association made the following comment 
on the development : 

“The filing by the railroads of these new 
tariffs is a benefit to shippers. The rail- 
roads have done exactly what the Mer- 
chants’ Association and others asked both 
the steamship lines and the railroads to do 
when more than a year ago it initiated a 
campaign to bring about an optional load- 
ing service at consignee’s choice. 

“These new tariffs mean that the ship- 
per will hereafter be free to use or not to 
use the public loaders as he sees fit. It 
will be within the option of the shipper 
or truckman to choose his own loading 
service. Those that find it to their ad- 
vantage so to do may continue to use any 
independent loading contractors. The fixed 
charges which have been established by 
the railroads for performing the service 
will, however, serve as a check against 
the exaction of exorbitant and unfair 
charges at railroad terminals. On the 
other hand, when the shipper finds it to his 
advantage through his own truckman to 
load or unload his own freight, he should 
be able to do so. This action by the rail- 
roads should tend to bring down the cost 
of freight in New York City and it also 
should have the effect of preventing dis- 
turbances due to attempts to enforce un- 
fair restrictions and charges.” 


New York Railroad Club Outing 


All who attend the New York Railroad 
Club annual outing at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., on Thursday, 
June 20, will be letting themselves in for 
“a slice of spring time, a slice of the fin- 
est countryside in America, a full portion 
of good fellowship, replete with outdoor 
activity which will leave memories that 
will last until the 1936 outing rolls 
around,” according to a circular issued by 
the general committee in charge of the af- 
fair. The committee further gives assur- 
ance that the usual “democratic spirit” of 
the Club will prevail and thus outing day 
will again be a day on which “the purchas- 
ing agent doth not devour the pedlar ex- 
cept, perhaps, at golf.” 

Events of the day will include the usual 
golf tournaments and putting contests, 
swimming, quoits, ping pong, baby dolls, 
skee ball, cards, entertainment and dinner. 
For the regular annual golf tournament 
open to all members and guests the Brady 
Cup will be awarded to the player with 
the low net score. Other prizes in this 
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tournament will be awarded for the low 
net, low gross and second low gross in 
each of the three handicap classes; also, 
two guest prizes and a kicker’s prize. In 
the open golf team champioriship the win- 
ning company team will receive gold med- 
als and will be awarded the custody for 
one year of the Herbert H. Vreeland Tro- 
phy. Prizes will also be awarded for the 
other field events. 

The organization set-up of the commit- 
tees in charge of the outing this year in- 
cludes an innovation in that in addition to 
Carl Beck, the general chairman, the title 
of “generalissimo” has been given to the 
Club’s president, C. E. Smith, who heads 
the list of committeemen. Others on the 
general staff are: C. C. Warne, execu- 
tive vice-chairman; C. H. Carroll, vice- 
chairman in charge of golf; G. B. Allison, 
vice-chairman in charge of games; and 
A. E. McGuire, assistant to general chair- 
man. D. W. Pye heads the general com- 
mittee which includes also two vice-chair- 
men—A,. N. Dugan and C. A. Gill. Past- 
president George Le Boutillier is one of the 
vice-chairmen of the attendance commit- 
tee, of which E. A. Jones is chairman. 

Other committees, together with their 
respective chairmen, are as follows: Re- 
‘ception, Frank Hedley; publicity, James 
G. Lyne; transportation, C. G. Melvin; 
dinner, G. H. Ord; entertainment, Samuel 
F. Pryor, Jr.; skee ball, H. J. Dempsey; 
games, J. E. Leonard; baby. doll, A. B. 
Nilsen; putting, R. F. Hayes; ping pong, 
W. B. Quail; cards, H. N. Ransom; 
swimming, Howard P. Cook; quoits, W. 
P. Lambert. 

Among the guests who are expected to 
attend the outing is former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, who is 
listed in the circular as chairman of the 
goodfellowship committee. Also on this 
committee are two vice-chairmen—H. H. 
Vreeland and W. G. Besler. Member 
tickets for the outing are $5 and guest 
tickets $7; these include green fees, games 
and dinner. For games and dinner alone 
the charge will be $3 for members and $4 
for guests. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


THe Granp TRUNK WESTERN is inquir- 
ing for 150 gondola cars of 70 tons’ ca- 
pacity. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue AxigurppA & SouTHERN has or- 
dered one 0-8-0 switching locomotive from 
the American Locomotive Company. This 
locomotive will have 25 in. by 28 in. cyl- 
inders and a total weight in working order 
of 231,000 Ib. 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 
two locomotives of the 4-8-2 type from 
the American Locomotive Company. These 
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locomotives will have 22% in. by 30 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working 
order of 315,000 Ib. Inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 25. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Pere MArQuette has ordered 1,400 
tons of rails from the Inland Steel Com- 
pany. 


Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 7,700 
tons of rails from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company. 


THe CENTRAL VERMONT has ordered 450 
tons of steel from the American Bridge 
Company, for a bridge at Hartford, Vt. 


Tue Granp TRUNK WEsTERN has or- 
dered 8,450 tons of rails, placing 6,200 tons 
with the Illinois Steel Company and 2,250 
tons with the Inland Steel Company. 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN is asking for 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, Standard Time, 
June 26, at Roanoke, Va., for its require- 
ments from July 1 to September 30, for 
approximately 4,500 tons steel shapes, 
plates and bars. 


Tue CanapiAn Pactric has placed rail 
orders recently for 6,834 tons of 85-lb. 
section rail with the Dominion Steel & 
Coal Company and 8,576 tons of 85-lb. 
rail and 12,480 tons of 100-Ib. rail with the 
Algoma Steel Corporation of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario. 


SIGNALING 


Tue City or New York has contracted 
with the Union Switch & Signal Company 
for furnishing and installing automatic 
block signaling on “line D,’ an extension 
of the present city-operated rapid transit 
line in the Borough of Queens. This in- 
stallation will extend from Roosevelt ave- 
nue to 178th street, Queens, and will ag- 
gregate six miles of four-track railroad 
and one mile of two-track. The signaling 
will be electro-pneumatic, and the contract 
includes five electro-pneumatic interlock- 
ings, one of which is for a large storage 
yard at 178th street. Interlocking levers 
will total over 200. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


TRAIN OPERATION WitTHOUT ORDERS.— 
The Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa., has issued a 56-page book- 
let, designated as Bulletin No. 150, on the 
subject of train operation under the cen- 
tralized-traffic-control signal system. This 
bulletin describes and illustrates the meth- 
ods employed and the advantages obtained 
in the operation of trains without written 
orders. Prepared primarily from the 
point of view of dispatchers, trainmasters 
and other operating officers, this publica- 
tion includes a brief description of the 
C. T. C. system, a comparison of C. T. C. 
with train-order operation, and a discus- 
sion of the adaptability of the C. T. C. 
system to various operating conditions. 
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CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—A contract has 
been given to John C. Senter, Roanoke, 
Va., for an addition to this company’s hos- 
pital and the rearrangement of the exist- 
ing building at Clifton Forge, Va., to cost 
about $123,000. See Railway Age March 
9, page 372. 


Cuicaco, MILwavKeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFiIc.—A contract has been awarded to 
Barnett & Record, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
the reconstruction for a portion of this 
company’s enginehouse at Minneapolis, at 
a cost of $40,000. 


Erie-LEHIGH VALLEY.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a low bid of $113,725 submitted by Free- 
man & Jones, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, to 
cover the portion of the cost of the struc- 
ture required to carry the tracks of the 
Erie in connection with the elimination of 
the William street and South Ogden street 
crossings of the Erie and the Lehigh Val- 
ley in the city of Buffalo. 


LeHIcGH VALLEY-NeEw York CENTRAL- 
BaLTIMorE & Ontr0-SouTtH BurFrFraLo.— 
The order for the elimination of the seven 
grade crossings at Tifft street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been amended by the New 
York Public Service Commission princi- 
pally to change the division of the rail- 
roads’ share of the cost of the elimination. 
The amended order also modifies the orig- 
inal plans for placing the grade of the 
highway above the grade of the railroads. 


Mayo & Coox’s HamMMmocx.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has canceled 
its certificate dated October 1, 1934, au- 
thorizing this company to construct a line 
from Mayo, Fla., to Cook’s Hammock, 13 
miles, and has authorized the Live Oak, 
Perry & Gulf to acquire a line extending 
10.8 miles southeastward from _ Foley 
Junction on its main line, and to extend 
the new line about 10 miles from its south- 
ern terminus to a point to be known as 
Swann (near Cook’s Hammock). The 
price to be paid for the line to be acquired 
by the L. O. P. & G. is $65,826 and the 
cost of extending the line is estimated at 
$64,057. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The New _ Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
has again denied the petition of this road 
for an extension of time in which to com- 
plete the work of eliminating the grade 
crossing of its track on the highway China 
Hill road, also known as Colonia boule- 
vard, Colonia, N. J. The board disallowed 
on June 13, 1934, a previous petition some- 
what similar in form. 


Union Paciric.—With a bid of $793,191, 
the firm of Orino, Birkmeier & Saramel 
was the low bidder for the work of con- 
structing anpther section of the relocated 
line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. (part of the U. P. Sys.) 
at the Bonneville dam, which is 42 miles 
east of Pertland, Ore. While the contract 
for this work has not yet been awarded, 
the United States Engineer office at Port- 
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As an 80 car freight was passing the dispatcher's office, the dis- 
patcher observed a car off center with the front trucks almost to the 
middle of the car. Had this occurred outside of C. T. C. terrority, 
the dispatcher could not have notified the crew before the train 
reached the next office about four miles away with the possibility 
that the front end of the defective car would have dropped to the 
track before reaching that point. » » » » » » » » 





As this was in the C. T. C. territory, the route had already been 
lined up for the through movement. The dispatcher immediately 
restored the signal in advance of the train to ‘stop’ —the train stop- 
ping at the end of double track. Phoning to the dispatcher from 
that point as per instructions, the trainman was told of the situation 
and the defective car was cut out. » » » » » » » 


This is another of the actual experiences which explains the en- 
Dye a) {i I Hh iil it thusiasm of the dispatchers and division officers as well as train ny 
‘ea if Hi m crews for “Union” C. T.C. Ask our nearest district office to de- 
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land has been authorized to make the 
award to the low bidder. This project in- 
volves a total of 4.26 miles of line, a con- 
tract for another section of the line hav- 
ing previously been awarded to Orino, Bell 
& Malcolm, Portland (see Railway Age 
for October 27, 1934). 


Supply Trade 





John S. Lehmann has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Car Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Sears Lehmann. 


Robert C. Beggs has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Toncan Cul- 


vert Manufacturers’ Association, 
Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed H. N. 
Pickett. 


John W. Vogler & Company, 1218 
Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., and Thomas 
D. Crowley & Company, 6 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago, have been appointed 
by the Cleveland Tractor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to represent the latter’s 
railroad sales division respectively in the 
St. Louis and southwestern area, and in 
the Chicago area. 


Charles W. Daniels, who has been in 
charge of the Harnischfeger Corpora- 
ton’s Philadelphia, Pa., office, has been 
appointed general sales manager for con- 
tractors’ equipment, industrial products, arc 
welders, hoists, and brewery equipment, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis. He 
is succeeded in Philadelphia by L. M. 
Stout, who has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy as district manager for that ter- 
ritory. 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, has established 
a railway sales and service office at 11 
Park place, New York City. Erwin J. 
Schmidt, mechanical engineer, railway di- 
vision, will be in charge of the New York 
office. E. K. Lofton will be in charge of 
the Chicago office at 20 North Wacker 
drive. The main headquarters of the rail- 
way division of the Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company will be in Chicago and 
all of the activities of the railway division 
will be directed by Mr. Schmidt. 


OBITUARY 


E. Payson Smith, president of the II- 
linois Railway Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago, died in that city on June 8 after an 
illness of several months. During the 
early part of his career he was employed 
by the Illinois Central in the transporta- 
tion department and in 1905 left railroad 
service to enter the railway supply field as 
sales representative of the Standard Rail- 
way Equipment Company, Chicago. In 
1911, he established his own business, en- 
gaging in the sale of industrial equipment, 
and in 1925 he re-entered the railway sup- 
ply business, organizing the Illinois Rail- 
way Equipment Company and continuing 
as its president until his death. 
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Finaneial 





AKRON, CANTON & YouNGSTOWN.— 
Trustees’ Certificates. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
trustee of this company and the Northern 
Ohio to issue $380,000 of 4 per cent reg- 
istered serial collateral certificates to be 
sold at par to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration and the proceeds used for main- 
tenance. 


Arton.—R. F. C. Loan.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has amended 
the terms of a loan of $2,500,000 to this 
company to permit the substitution of $415,- 
000 of Monongahela stock (by the Balti- 
more & Ohio) in place of notes and ad- 
vances deposited with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, upon the reduction 
of the amount of the loan to $1,894,633 by 
the payment of the balance in cash. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
portion of a branch line extending from 
Farmington, N. H., to Lily Pond, 25 miles. 


BuRLINGTON - Rock IsLanp. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Hubbard, 
Tex., to Hillsboro, 25.18 miles. 


CENTRAL oF New Jersey.—A bandonment 
of Operation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon operation of the Ogden Mine 
R. R., between Nolan’s Point, N. J. (on 
Lake Hopatcong) and Edison, 9.7 miles, 
provided that it purchase at $66% a share 
all outstanding stock of the railroad of- 
fered to it for sale for a period of 60 
days. 


Cuicaco, Mirwavuxker, St. Paut & 
Pactiric. — Reorganization. — Following a 
meeting of directors of this company with 
large institutional holders of its securities 
in New York on June 13, it was stated that 
compromises had been effected on many 
disputed points and that it is expected 
that a voluntary plan will be agreed upon, 
eliminating the necessity for filing under 
the federal bankruptcy law. 


Etcrn, Jouret & Eastern.—Bonds.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon opera- 
tion of a portion of a branch line extend- 
ing from a point near Goose Lake, IIl., to 
South Wilmington, 12.1 miles. 


Erte.—Merger—The New Jersey & 
New York and the New Jersey & 
New York Extension, both controlled by 
the Erie, have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
a merger of the two companies into the 
New Jersey & New York Railroad. 


Kentucky & INpIANA TERMINAL.— 
Bonds—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to is- 
sue $651,000 of first mortgage 414 per cent 
bonds. The proprietary companies (B. & 
O., Southern and C. I. & L.) agree to use 
the K. & I. T. property and pay rental, in 
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addition to its other revenues, such sums 
as may be required to pay all operating 
expenses, taxes and interest on first mort- 
gage bonds. The issue is authorized for 
sale at 90, which would make the cost to 
the railroad 5.213 per cent. 


Kansas City TERMINAL.—M-K-T Par- 
ticipation. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas to become one of the pro- 
prietary companies in the K. C. T. instead 
of a non-proprietary tenant as heretofore, 
assuming liability as guarantor for $49,- 
569,000 of the terminal company’s first 
mortgage bonds. 


New York CENTRAL.—Bonds.—The To- 
ledo & Ohio Central has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $12,500,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds to be 
delivered to the New York Central. Of 
the total, $7,500,000 is to be used to retire 
bonds of the T. & O. C., and $5,000,000 
is to reimburse the N. Y. C. for additions 
and betterments to its leased property. 
The N. Y. C. has been authorized to issue 
$1,500,000 of 4 per cent notes, secured by 
$3,000,000 of its 5 per cent refunding and 
improvement mortgage series C bonds, and 
to sell them to the Public Works Admin- 
istration, using the funds for maintenance. 


St. Lovuis-SAN Francisco.—A bandon- 
ment.—The trustees have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the line from Wardell, 
Mo., to Yukon, 8.97 miles. 


Wueettnc & Lake Erte.—Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds——This company has an- 
nounced its intention of converting, sub- 
ject to approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, $8,130,000 of refunding 
mortgage bonds held in its treasury into 
refunding mortgage series D bonds, which 
are offered for exchange, par for par, fer 
its outstanding series A and B bonds (also 
$8,130,000), as of September 1. The 
company proposes to sell such part of the 
issue as is not demanded in exchange to 
secure funds to redeem on this date such 
of the outstanding series A and B bonds 
as are not voluntarily presented for ex- 
change. The series D bonds will bear in- 
terest at 4 per cent, will have a sinking 
fund provision and will mature in 1966. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
June 11 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks .. 33.45 32.39 43.52 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds .. 74.66 73.56 78.56 


Dividends Declared 


Dayton & Michigan.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable July 2 to holders of 
record June 16. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, quarterly, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 21. 

Mahoning Coal R. R.—$6.25, quarterly, payable 
August 1 to holders of record July 15; Preferred, 
$1.25, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders 0 
record June 21. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—Preferred, $2.00, pay- 
able July 1 to holders of record June 1. 

Norwich & Worcester.—Preferred, $2.00, quar- 
terly, payable July 1 toa holders of record June 
12 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$1.25, semi-annually, 
payable August 1 to holders of record June 28. | 

Virginian.—$2.00, payable July 1 to holders ot 
record June 15. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


R. L. Williams, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has had his 
title changed to senior executive assistant. 


J. H. Pearlstone has been elected vice- 
president of the St. Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex. 


Willard F. Place, whose appointment 
as vice-president of the New York Central 
at New York was noted in the Railway 
Age of June 8, was born on June 5, 1896. 
Mr. Place was graduated from Cornell 
University and entered the service of the 
New York Central as office assistant to the 
vice-president of finance and corporate re- 
lations in January, 1925. In December, 
1925, he was appointed assistant to vice- 
president of finance and corporate relations. 





Willard F. Place 


Mr. Place was appointed assistant vice- 
president finance and corporate relations in 
January, 1930, and in November, 1934, he 
became executive assistant to the president, 
which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment. 


W. K. Weaver, whose appointment as 
executive assistant for the Railway Ex- 
press Agency at New York was noted in 
the Railway Age of June 8, became an 
express messenger in 1901 for the South- 
ern Express. He later specialized in oper- 
ations and claim work, organizing claim 
bureaus at Jacksonville, Fla., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Richmond, Va. When the 
Adams Express purchased the Southern, 
Mr. Weaver became general traffic agent 
for both companies at New York. When 
the express companies were consolidated 
in July, 1918, Mr. Weaver organized the 
Kanawha division, covering a substantial 
part of the territory of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac and the Baltimore & Ohio systems, 
with headquarters at Richmond. In Jan- 
uary, 1933, he concluded a fifteen-year 
period as operating superintendent at 
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Richmond; he then served the operating 
vice-president at Atlanta. In May, 1934, 
he became superintendent of organization 





W. K. Weaver 


reporting to the president, and chairman 
of the Standard Practices Committee, 
which positions he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as executive assistant. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Jose Laguardia has been appointed 
general treasurer of the National Railways 
of Mexico, with headquarters at Mexico, 
D. F., succeeding J. R. Platt. 


Walter J. Conaty, assistant tax com- 
missioner and director of valuation of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va., has been appointed 
tax commissioner, with the same _ head- 
quarters. R. J. Williams has been ap- 
pointed assistant tax commissioner. 


Karl W. Fischer, superintendent of 
relief and employment of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and chairman of its 
pension board, has been appointed land 
and tax commissioner, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago, to succeed Joseph 
A. Connell, deceased. Mr. Fischer was 





K. W. Fischer 


born on June 18, 1883, at Quincy, IIl., and 
entered the service of the Burlington in 
1909 as a timekeeper, serving in this posi- 
tion and as a tourist car conductor and 
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city ticket agent until 1918. In that year, 
Mr. Fischer was appointed assistant train- 
master, which position he held until 1919, 
when he was advanced to trainmaster. Two 
years later he was appointed transporta- 
tion inspector on the staff of the general 
manager, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and in 1924, he was appointed to the same 
position at Omaha, Neb. In 1925, Mr, 
Fischer was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent of the LaCrosse division and five 
years later he was further advanced to 
superintendent of the Creston division, with 
headquarters at Creston, Iowa. In De- 
cember, 1931, following a consolidation of 
divisions, Mr. Fischer was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent at Omaha, with juris- 
diction over the Lincoln and Omaha divi- 
sions. On July 27, 1934, he was appointed 
superintendent of the relief and employ- 
ment departments and chairman of the 
board of pensions, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


TRAFFIC 


W. C. Connor, general agent for the 
Louisiana & Arkansas at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been appointed to the newly-cre- 
ated position of Pacific Coast agent, with 
the same headquarters. 


H. W. Porter, general agent for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
San Francisco, Cal., has been transferred 
to Los Angeles, Cal., to succeed F. C. 
Fairbairn, who in turn has been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco. 


A. A. Boyle, city freight and passenger 
agent for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
at New Orleans, La., has been appointed 
general agent, freight and passenger de- 
partments, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding J. A. Fitzgerald, who has been 
appointed division freight agent at Dallas, 
Tex., where he succeeds C. S. Riley, who 
has retired. 


H. F. Burnaugh, chief clerk in the 
general freight department of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, at Denver, Colo., 
has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent with the same headquarters, 
succeeding T. K. Earley, who has been 
transferred with the same title to the du- 
ties formerly discharged by his father, 
H. J. Earley, whose death is noted else- 
where in these columns. 


Gus Richmond, whose appointment as 
general freight agent in charge of rates 
and divisions for the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast was noted in the Railway Age of 
June 8, was born on June 26, 1887, near 
Cleveland, Tenn., and attended the public 
schools of Tennessee. Mr. Richmond en- 
tered railroad service in 1907 in the local 
freight agent’s office of the Southern at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and served in vari- 
ous positions until 1909, when he became 
rate clerk. In June, 1911, he was trans- 
ferred as rate clerk to the district freight 
office at Chattanooga. In January, 1913, 
Mr. Richmond became chief clerk and in 
April, 1916, was transferred to the general 
freight office of the Southern at Atlanta, 
Ga., as executive rate clerk. He contin- 
ued in the general freight’ office of the 
Southern until June, 1920, except for a 
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few months in the Army during the War. 
On the latter date he entered the service 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
(now Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast) as 
chief clerk in the general freight office at 
Atlanta, Ga. In October, 1923, Mr. Rich- 
mond was appointed commerce agent in 
addition to the position. of chief clerk, 
continuing in this dual capacity until his 
recent appointment. 


Henry Stiles Young, whose appoint- 
ment as general freight agent in charge of 
solicitation and development for the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast was noted in 
the Railway Age of June 8, was born on 
April 19, 1887, at Lilburn, Ga. Mr. Young 
entered railroad service in June, 1906, with 
the Georgia, serving as traveling freight 
agent and commercial agent until July, 
1918. He served as industrial agent for 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic (now 
A. B. & C.), the Georgia and the Atlanta 
& West Point during federal control. In 
March, 1920, Mr. Young was appointed 
industrial agent for the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic and in January, 1926, he 
Was appointed assistant general freight 
agent for that road, the position he held 
until his récent appointment. 


OPERATING 


H. G. Beasley, commissary of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has had his title 
changed to superintendent of dining cars. 


C. L. Clingen, night general yardmaster 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Lima, Ohio, 
has been promoted to terminal train- 
master at Indianapolis, Ind., succeed- 
ing H. R. Purkhiser, who has been trans- 
ferred to Youngstown, Ohio, where he re- 
places O. C. Lott, who has been trans- 
ferred to Willard, Ohio, to replace T. C. 
Smith, promoted. 


A. A. Iams, superintendent of the To- 
ledo division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who has been appointed general superin- 





RAILWAY AGE 


tendent of the Western Lines, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, as noted in 
the Railway Age for June 8, was born on 
December 31, 1874, at Englewood, Ohio. 





A. A. lams 


He entered railway service on December 
15, 1890, as a night operator on the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton (now part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio), at Dayton, Ohio, 
later being appointed yard clerk at the 
same point. On September 14, 1898, he 
was transferred to Wellston, Ohio, as an 
operator, later being advanced to dis- 
patcher and then to chief dispatcher in Jan- 
uary, 1905. On October 1, 1912, Mr. Iams 
was promoted to train master, holding 
this position until June 1, 1915, when he 
was further advanced to superintendent. 
He served in this capacity on the Ohio, 
Indiana and Toledo divisions, being located 
on the latter division at the time of his 
recent appointment as general superinten- 
dent at Cincinnati. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


M. M. Moffitt, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., has been ap- 
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The Union Pacific’s “Portland Rose” at Huntington, Ore 
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pointed supervisor of sales and salvage, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
succeeding G. E. Gardner, deceased. E, 
H. Polk, district storekeeper at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has been appointed assistant 
purchasing agent, with headquarters at 
Portland, to succeed Mr. Moffitt. H. J. 
Smith, chief clerk to the general store- 
keeper with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has. been appointed district 
storekeeper, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., succeeding E. J. Becker, who has 
been transferred to Sacramento, to replace 
Mr. Polk. 


OBITUARY 


H. J. Earley, assistant general freight 
agent on the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
died on May 5 following an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. 


David H. Hoops, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Chicago & North 
Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at his home in that city on June 8, 
following a short illness. Mr. Hoops had 
been in the service of the North Western 
continuously for fifty years. He was born 
on June 21, 1869, at Chicago, and entered 
the service of the North Western in 1885, 
as a clerk, serving in this position and as 
a rate clerk until 1892. In the latter year 
Mr. Hoops was appointed chief clerk in 
the traffic department at Chicago, and in 
1898 he was made general agent at Des 
Moines, Iowa. He then served succes- 
sively as assistant general agent at Chi- 
cago, as general agent in the passenger de- 
partment with the same headquarters, as 
general agent at Denver, Colo., and as 
general agent in the freight department at 
Chicago, until 1917. In that year Mr. 
Hoops was appointed assistant general 
freight agent and division freight and pas- 
senger agent at Chicago, holding these 
positions until 1921, when he was advanced 
to general freight agent, with the same 
headquarters. He had held the position of 
assistant freight traffic manager at Chi- 
cago since 1929. 





